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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


PROJECT  OVERVIEW 

This  Interim  Report  details  the  first  phase  of  development 
of  a multipurpose,  multimodal  transportation  brokerage  demonstra- 
tion in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  project  began  in  early  1978 
and  is  scheduled  to  run  through  June  1984.  This  report  follows 
the  progress  of  the  demonstration  through  December  1981. 

The  grant  recipient  and  administering  agency  for  the  project 
is  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District  (GBTD),  a public 
transit  agency  whose  authority  encompasses  a 91-square  mile  re- 
gion, comprising  the  City  of  Bridgeport  and  adjacent  towns  of 
Fairfield,  Stratford  and  Trumbull.  The  region  accommodates  a 
population  of  approximately  280,000. 

The  demonstration  in  Bridgeport  is  testing  an  innovative 
approach  to  the  planning  and  operation  of  a public  transportation 
agency.  With  the  aid  of  over  $2  million  in  UMTA  Section  6 
(demonstration)  and  Section  8 (planning)  grants,  GBTD  has  been 
attempting  to  engineer  a systematic  and  innovative  reconstruction 
of  public  transportation  in  the  Bridgeport  region,  where  previous 
transit  service  had  bottomed  out  for  both  economic  and  institu- 
tional reasons.  The  clean  slate  and  supportive  atmosphere  of 
Bridgeport  were  seen  as  providing  an  excellent  environment  for 
piloting  planning,  management  and  operating  innovations.  Pursuit 
of  innovation  within  existing,  established  transit  operations 
typically  has  been  frustrated  by  the  inertia  of  the  prevailing 
infrastructure . 

Numerous  specific  accomplishments  have  come  out  of  the 
Bridgeport  project,  in  the  form  of  innovative  service  concepts, 
planning  tools  and  management  techniques.  Each  is  documented 
within  this  report,  and  several  of  the  more  significant  have  been 
or  will  be  made  the  subject  of  separate  case  studies.  However, 
the  overriding  interest  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Bridgeport 
project  is  the  study  at  an  institutional  level  of  the  brokerage 
process  itself:  how  the  process  formulates  and  grows,  translates 
objectives  into  actions,  interfaces  with  the  community  and 
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traditional  institutions,  and  causes  actions  to  be  implemented. 
In  sum,  the  issue  is  whether  a general  model  for  brokerage, 
either  in  whole  or  significant  parts  thereof,  emerges  from  the 
demonstration  in  Bridgeport. 

The  Bridgeport  project  is  guided  by  several  objectives.  The 
overall  objective  has  been  to  establish  a genuine  Transportation 
Systems  Management  (TSM)  process,  or,  literally,  managing  a maxi- 
mum of  service  out  of  modest  resources  through  enlightened  appli- 
cation of  conventional  technology.  Supporting  objectives  to  this 
central  theme  include: 

o development  of  an  integrated,  multimodal  regional 
transportation  network,  where  services  are  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  individual  markets; 

o integration  of  public  and  private  sector  transportation 
resources ; 

o planning  and  provision  of  transportation  services  using 
service-effective  and  cost-effective  criteria  to  maxi- 
mize the  value  and  impact  of  transportation  invest- 
ments ; 

o implementation  of  a variety  of  service  types,  offering 
different  levels  of  service  at  different  prices; 

o establishment  of  a formal  market  research  and  community 
involvement  program; 

o institution  of  pricing  strategies  that  maximize  the 
financial  performance  of  transportation  services, 
assist  in  user  choice,  and  integrate  regional  services; 

o use  of  transportation  investments  to  stimulate  and 
reinforce  community  and  economic  development. 

Beyond  the  prerequisites  of  funding,  defined  objectives,  and 
suitable  location,  two  aspects  of  a brokerage  demonstration  are 
particularly  important — timing  and  staff.  In  Bridgeport,  these 
two  factors  have  had  significant  influence  on  project  events  and, 
as  a consequence,  on  the  way  in  which  this  report  is  structured. 
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The  idealized  integrated  regional  transit  system  is  a mosaic 
of  physical  service  concepts,  and  operating  and  management  sys- 
tems. Realistically,  the  full  mosaic  does  not  come  into  being  in 
one  cosmic  instant,  but  is  "brokered"  into  place  gradually  over 
time--the  result  of  meticulous  and  often  simultaneous  management 
of  service  development  plans  and  supporting  subsystems.  These 
components  are  affected  by  the  timing  and  amount  of  funding 
resources,  availability  of  staff  expertise,  actual  physical  time 
to  get  a concept  operational,  and  community  readiness  or  expec- 
tation to  see  action.  While  there  can  be  no  clear-cut  optimum 
for  building  up  a system  given  the  many  planning  variables, 
scheduling  of  actions  nevertheless  appears  to  be  very  important. 
If  diversification  calls  for  reversing  service  precedents  in 
order  to  test  a new  concept  where  risk  is  involved,  strong  insti- 
tutional resistance  may  be  encountered,  and  diversification  plans 
may  not  be  realized.  In  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  timing 
in  what  has  happened  and  has  yet  to  happen  in  Bridgeport,  the 
major  section  of  this  report  (Chapter  3)  is  structured  as  a 
chronological  summary  of  events.  Synthesis  of  the  overall  impact 
of  the  chain  of  events  is  then  attempted  in  the  report's  conclu- 
sions and  summary  chapter  (Chapter  5). 

Another  important  ingredient  in  brokerage  is  staffing.  The 
experience  and  working  style  of  individuals  have  great  leverage 
in  a project  where  innovations  are  being  packaged  and  sold  to  an 
interested  but  conservative  community.  The  planning  group  for 
the  brokerage  demonstration  was  recruited  almost  entirely  from 
the  outside.  Most  were  acquired  for  specific  skills  to  meet  the 
needs  of  specific  initiatives.  The  staff  includes  specialists  in 
fixed-route  service  planning  and  operations,  paratransit,  pric- 
ing, economic  development,  and  management  systems.  At  its  peak 
the  planning  staff  consisted  of  12  individuals,  in  an  agency  of 
about  170  to  180  employees.  Profiles  of  key  staff  members  and 
issues  related  to  their  interaction  are  also  a subject  of  a major 
section  (Chapter  4). 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


As  yet,  a model  brokerage  operation  has  not  materialized  in 
Bridgeport,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  doubtful  that  anything 
like  such  an  ideal  will  be  realized.  Rather,  events  are  suggest- 
ing that  institutional  forces  which  have  curbed  transit  innova- 
tion in  the  past  are  also  significantly  at  work  in  Bridgeport. 
It  appears  that  even  the  remarkable  leverage  afforded  the  broker- 
age project  in  Bridgeport,  in  terms  of  financial  and  intellectual 
resources  and  absence  of  an  established  infrastructure,  has  not 
been  enough  to  overcome  traditional  obstacles  to  change.  Since  a 
"model"  diversified,  integrated  network  has  not  materialized, 
attention  has  been  shifted  to  smaller  planning  breakthroughs  and 
on  identification  of  factors  that  have  impeded  innovation. 

GBTD's  efforts  to  develop  a diversified,  multimodal  regional 
transportation  network  keyed  to  individual  markets  has  been  only 
partially  successful.  Between  January  and  September  1980,  GBTD 
put  into  operation  a 55-vehicle,  15-route,  fixed-route  bus  net- 
work, constituting  the  first  improvements  to  basic  transit  ser- 
vice in  Bridgeport  in  over  a decade.  This  was  followed  in  early 
1981  by  the  implementation  of  a community-based  minibus  service, 
known  as  the  MiniMover,  in  Fairfield.  The  MiniMover  represented 
the  beginning  of  market-based  planning  and  service  diversifica- 
tion for  GBTD.  The  6-vehicle  system  was  designed  to  furnish 
morning  and  evening  feeder  service  for  commuters,  and  then  shift 
route  and  fare  structure  to  provide  mid-day,  evening,  and  weekend 
service  for  intracommunity  travellers.  The  MiniMover  was  the 
second  step  in  a three-part  diversification  plan  for  GBTD  that 
included  conventional  fixed-route  bus  service  for  high  density 
corridors,  minibus  service  for  the  medium  density  markets,  and 
shared-ride  taxi  for  the  low  density  markets. 

The  third  component  in  this  diversification  plan,  shared- 
ride  taxi,  has  been  difficult  to  realize.  For  various  reasons, 
the  existing  Bridgeport  taxi  industry  has  not  offered  an  attrac- 
tive basis  for  inaugurating  a shared-ride  taxi  (SRT)  program. 
The  industry  is  in  poor  financial  health,  is  undercapitalized, 
and  suffers  from  poor  public  image.  These  characteristics  have 
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made  the  Transit  District's  Executive  Board  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  a program  that  would  use  these  resources  to  represent  the 
Transit  District  in  providing  service.  Options  consisting  of 
vehicle  subsidies  or  contracting  with  an  outside  operator  have 
been  considered,  but  with  limited  prospects  for  implementation. 
So  as  yet,  the  shared-ride  taxi  service  element  remains  untapped, 
which  has  obviously  restricted  GBTD's  ability  to  innovate  in  the 
general  travel  market.  While  GBTD  has  extensively  planned  to 
incorporate  privately-operated  services  into  its  regional  devel- 
opment plan,  until  that  integration  is  realized  the  brokerage 
will  fall  short  of  its  goal  to  demonstrate  cost-effective, 
market-based  service  development  and  diversification. 

The  area  in  which  GBTD  has  been  most  successful  with  innova- 
tive market-based  service  development  has  been  with  elderly  and 
handicapped  transportation.  GBTD  played  a leading  role  in  the 
assembly  of  a consolidated  regional  transportation  system  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  The  system,  known  as  the  Human  Service 
Transportation  Consortium  (HSTC),  consists  of  a private,  non- 
profit corporation  from  which  local  social  service  agencies  (pub- 
lic and  private)  purchase  transportation  services  for  their 
clients.  It  presently  transports  over  10,000  riders  a month. 
The  HSTC  replaced  an  existing  coordinated  system,  which  was 
ineffectual  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  limited  most  coor- 
dination efforts — fragmented  management,  inexperience  in  running 
transportation  programs,  and  agency  self-interest.  The  GBTD 
consolidation  effort  was  successful  because  of  several  contribu- 
ting factors:  sharp  declines  in  agency  funding;  delapidation  of 
agency  vehicle  stock;  and  significant  enthusiasm  and  leadership 
jirom  several  private  non-profit  agencies  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  consolidation.  However,  these  factors  were  brought 
together  only  through  significant  planning  and  liaison  work  by 
GBTD.  GBTD  staff  developed  the  organizational  structure, 
solicited  the  necessary  cooperation,  and  used  the  uniqueness  of 
the  situation  to  attract  badly  needed  capital  replacement  money. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  accomplishment  for  GBTD  was  in  removing 
itself  from  a direct  operating  or  funding  role,  despite  local 
pressure  to  assume  the  role  of  operator. 
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While  GBTD's  efforts  to  achieve  full  scale  diversification 
have  been  limited  by  the  number  of  available  service  options,  it 
has  continued  efforts  to  develop  and  refine  a framework  for 
comprehensive  market-based  planning.  The  current  procedure  is 
patterned  after  conventional  market  research  techniques.  The 
system  is  hierarchical,  and  is  designed  to  become  more  focused  as 
planning  evolves,  and  more  detailed  as  the  particular  activity 
demands.  In  general,  this  has  meant  extensive  initial  discus- 
sions with  community  leaders  and  review  of  available  data  on 
travel  patterns,  activity  centers  and  growth  plans,  followed  by 
focus  group  sessions  with  citizen  groups  to  establish  community 
response  to  various  service  concepts  and  development  proposals. 
In  some  of  GBTD's  early  development  efforts  this  general  informa- 
tion profile  has  been  followed  by  an  origin-destination  survey  to 
quantify  travel  patterns  and  estimate  potential  service  impacts. 
Actual  service  plans,  however,  are  still  based  largely  on  judg- 
ment. The  planning  process  has  not  evolved  to  the  point  where 
service  options  are  developed  and  selected  based  on  demand  and 
cost-effectiveness  considerations.  Perhaps  the  major  reason  for 
this  is  that,  without  access  to  all  modes  in  the  diversification 
plan,  the  Transit  District  views  most  of  its  service  developments 
as  holding  actions  until  comprehensive  planning  can  be  engaged. 
And  when  developing  these  initial  services,  GBTD  is  obliged  to 
provide  the  widest  possible  coverage  from  available  resources, 
which  limits  the  amount  of  service  that  can  be  deployed  in  any 
one  place.  Hence,  level-of-ser vice  vs.  demand  tradeoffs  as  a 
basis  for  cost-effectiveness  analysis  has  been,  in  GBTD's  judg- 
ment, an  irrelevant  consideration.  Until  it  has  the  full 
ability  to  diversify,  GBTD  feels  it  is  obliged  to  simply  supply 
the  best  service  it  can  from  its  available  resources. 

GBTD's  chief  control  over  service  design  lies  less  in  plan- 
ning and  more  in  its  monitoring  program.  Ridership,  cost  and 
service  are  monitored  on  all  systems  on  a monthly  basis.  Peri- 
odically, individual  routes  are  evaluated  relative  to  their  cost 
recovery,  and  are  either  expanded  or  eliminated  based  on  this 
data.  Bridgeport  has  been  a pilot  implementation  for  UMTA's 
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transit  performance  monitoring  system.*  Extensive  baseline 
information  was  obtained  in  1980  on  the  fixed-route  bus  system, 
and  was  used  to  calibrate  system  performance  models.  To  date, 
the  models  and  data  base  have  not  been  applied  in  the  day  to  day 
operation  of  the  bus  system  or  to  reach  planning  decisions. 
However,  there  are  plans  to  use  these  models  more  aggressively 
for  service  management  and  modification  once  the  database  is 
updated  and  the  District's  principal  management  information 
system  (MIS)  is  in  place. 

GBTD  has  realized  numerous  delays  in  implementing  its  plans 
for  a multipurpose,  mainframe  MIS.  As  a substitute,  they  have 
developed  a functional  management  system  on  a microcomputer. 
This  system  is  regularly  used  for  routine  bus  system  monitoring, 
project  scheduling  and  monitoring,  and  budget  management.  It  is 
being  increasingly  used  for  marketing  analysis.  Data  on  clients 
and  system  usage  is  being  stored  in  the  computer  as  the  basis  for 
future  marketing  initiatives.  Staff  freely  interact  with  the 
computer  to  satisfy  planning  needs  as  increasingly  innovative 
applications  arise. 

The  pricing  component  of  the  demonstration  has  produced 
several  interesting  products.  Pricing  structures  have  been  de- 
vised for  existing  transit  services  based  on  cost  analysis.  Cost 
allocation  procedures  were  developed  to  investigate  the  appro- 
priateness of  peak/off-peak  fare  differentials  on  the  fixed-route 
system,  and  as  a basis  for  a highly  differentiated  fare  structure 
for  the  Fairfield  MiniMover  system.  Program  innovations  also 
include  a market-segmented  transit  fare  prepayment  program,  con- 
sisting of  separate  passes  for  commuters  and  daytime  users,  and 
tokens  for  less  frequent  users,  each  with  a studied  and  unique 
break-even  level. 


*Bus  Transit  Monitoring  Manual,"  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  August  1981. 
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The  pricing  program  has  also  used  pricing  strategies  for 
promotion  and  to  encourage  private  sector  funding  support.  Com- 
muter passes  and  tokens  have  been  successfully  marketed  to  em- 
ployers, who  then  subsidize  the  cost  of  the  pass  to  employees  as 
a fringe  benefit.  Another  major  development  is  the  "Value  Fare" 
merchant  discount  program.  Discount  coupons  redeemable  at  area 
commercial  enterprises  are  given  to  pass  purchasers  as  a sales 
inducement.  Support  of  the  program  by  area  merchants  has  been 
enthusiastic . 

Finally,  the  Transit  District  has  been  testing  the  role  of  a 
joint  development  broker  within  a conventional  transit  agency. 
As  an  old  industrial  city,  Bridgeport  has  suffered  typical  urban 
decay.  With  the  City  apparently  on  the  verge  of  an  economic 
metamorphosis,  the  issue  has  been  to  see  if  transit  investments 
can  be  used  as  a force  to  shape  or  lead  revitalization  activi- 
ties. GBTD  initiated  three  such  community  development  projects: 
revitalization  of  the  Bridgeport  CBD  through  redesign  of  the 
downtown  bus  loop  and  various  streetside  improvements 7 a study  of 
the  economic  development  potentials  of  Fairfield's  town  center; 
and  a transit  mall  development  on  East  Main  Street  on  the  East 
Side,  the  City's  most  ethnic  and  deteriorating  innercity  neigh- 
borhood. After  considerable  progress  was  gained  through  active 
community  liason  and  careful  shaping  of  development  alternatives, 
program  efforts  were  dealt  a severe  blow  by  the  loss  of  UMTA 
Urban  Initiatives  and  Economic  Development  Administration  funding 
in  1981.  This  caused  a change  in  approach  for  GBTD,  to  a posi- 
tion of  coaching  and  encouraging  development  efforts  and  a 
greatly  diminished  role  in  funding.  Based  on  this  continuing 
role,  however,  the  most  promising  elements  of  these  development 
plans  are  progressing. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

What  is  being  attempted  in  Bridgeport  is  a radical  approach 
to  the  planning  and  operation  of  a public  transportation  system. 
It  is  an  ambitious  experiment  whose  ultimate  success  has  been 
predicated  on  a clean  institutional  slate  and,  hence,  minimal 
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resistance  to  change.  In  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  take  long 
for  these  institutional  forces  to  materialize,  led  by  conven- 
tional notions  of  what  public  transit  should  be  and  the  rein- 
forcement of  these  notions  by  existing  funding  programs. 

This  report  is  an  interim  statement  on  the  progress  of  the 
Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District  in  developing  a public 
transportation  planning  and  management  model.  The  likelihood 
that  a transferable  general  model  will  result  from  the  project 
seems  less  promising  at  this  interim  stage  than  at  the  project 
outset.  True  multimodal  service  development  has  not  yet 
materialized  because  of  some  key  missing  options,  most  particu- 
larly the  involvement  of  private  operators  through  shared-ride 
taxi  or  similar  arrangements.  Without  such  options,  a diversi- 
fied, multimodal  capability  does  not  exist,  and  Bridgeport  at 
this  interim  stage  is  not  far  different  from  other  conventional 
transit  agencies  in  its  operation  and  performance. 

Several  useful  innovations  have  resulted  from  the  brokerage 
process,  however,  including  methods  for  private  sector  financial 
participation,  project  monitoring  and  management  systems,  and  a 
consolidation  formula  for  social  agency  transportation.  These 
innovations  should  prove  useful  as  options  to  other  operators  for 
improving  the  performance  of  their  systems.  However,  it  may 
prove  that  a transferable  procedure  for  accomplishing  major  inno- 
vation in  public  transportation  does  not  materialize  from  the 
Bridgeport  demonstration,  due  to  the  interplay  of  institutional 
factors  and  the  timing  and  sequence  of  events. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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1.1  BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE 

This  interim  report  details  the  background  and  first  phase 
of  de ve lopment  of  a multi-purpose,  multi-modal  transportation 
brokerage  experiment  ongoing  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The 
demonstration  elements  of  this  project  have  been  funded  under  the 
Service  and  Management  Demonstrations  Program  (SMD)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA),  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation . 

The  grant  recipient  and  administering  agency  for  this  proj- 
ect is  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District  ( GBTD ) , a public 
transit  agency  which  presides  over  a 91-square  mile  region, 
comprised  of  the  City  of  Bridgeport  and  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Fairfield,  Stratford  and  Trumbull.  About  280,000  people  reside 
in  this  service  region,  which  has  substantial  travel  both  within 
the  region,  as  well  as  into  and  out  of  the  region  as  a result  of 
Bridgeport's  location  in  the  busy  1-95  corridor. 

The  concept  of  brokerage  as  a transportation  management 
strategy  is  not  new,  although  the  demonstration  of  brokerage  in 
Bridgeport  is  distinct  in  a number  of  ways.  The  major  distinc- 
tion is  the  scale  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Bridgeport  experi- 
ment. While  most  prior  brokerage  efforts  have  been  restricted  to 
a small  number  of  special  markets  or  modes,  GBTD  has  taken  on  the 
task  of  systematically  rebuilding  an  entire  regional  public 
transportation  system,  which  was  badly  deteriorating  at  the  out- 
set of  the  project.  This  revised  system  will  continue  to  have  a 
fixed-route  bus  network  as  its  core,  but  will  be  complemented  by 
a family  of  public  and  private  paratransit  services.  Each  ele- 
ment in  the  system  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  spe- 
cific travel  markets,  while  functioning  as  an  integrated  com- 
ponent within  a regional  network. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Bridgeport  experiment  is  to 
establish  a true  Transportation  Systems  Management  (TSM)  process 
(the  more  official  title  for  brokerage),  where  all  transportation 
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modes  are  eligible  for  use  in  the  transportation  system,  depend- 
ing on  their  effectiveness  in  serving  particular  markets,  and  not 
on  whether  the  operator  is  public  or  private.  This  is  not  TSM  as 
currently  interpreted  by  transit  operators.  While  public  transit 
operators  are  increasingly  adopting  a systems  approach  in  the 
planning  and  management  of  transportation  services,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  reaching  outside  traditional  public  modes 
and  operating  practices.  By  starting  from  scratch  with  a 
broadly-defined  charter,  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District 
set  out  to  identify  and  institute  the  appropriate  type  of  trans- 
portation service  for  particular  travel  markets,  and  not  simply 
maximize  the  deployment  of  fixed-route  bus  services.  This  ambi- 
tion requires  development  of  special  planning  tools  and  expertise 
to  match  transportation  demands  with  the  performance  character- 
istics of  different  modal  alternatives,  and  to  balance  these 
demands  and  service  offerings  into  an  efficient  and  integrated 
regional  transportation  network. 

In  addition  to  the  more  technical  planning  aspects  of  market 
definition,  alternatives  analysis  and  service  development,  the 
brokerage  function  must  also  incorporate  elements  of  management 
and  entrepreneurship.  Management  implies  that  active  efforts  are 
made  to  monitor  service  strategies  after  they  have  been  imple- 
mented, and  to  modify  those  services  periodically  to  maximize 
service  productivity  and  overall  system  performance.  Entre- 
preneurship is  also  an  important  brokerage  function.  Regardless 
of  their  technical  merit,  programs  must  be  effectively  packaged, 
promoted  and  sold  at  all  levels  in  order  to  be  successful. 
GBTD's  entrepreneurial  efforts  include  extensive  marketing  and 
promotional  programs,  public  information  systems,  and  direct 
interaction  with  institutions  and  citizen  groups  in  the 
community. 

In  further  support  of  the  comprehensive  TSM  objective,  the 
Transit  District  is  conducting  specialized  studies  of  the  appli- 
cation of  competitive  pricing  methods,  and  of  the  use  of  trans- 
portation improvements  to  promote  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Effective  pricing  of  transit  service  carries  with  it  the 
need  for  accurate  information  on  costs,  and  timely  management 
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information  to  determine  whether  the  pricing  policy  is  producing 
the  desired  modal  balance  in  relation  to  efficiency  objectives 
and  operational  policy.  GBTD  is  attempting  to  integrate  these 
considerations  into  the  overall  brokerage  process.  The  brokerage 
is  also  making  a concerted  effort  to  target  transit  improvements 
to  areas  in  need  of  commercial  and  residential  revitalization. 
Cooperative  action  programs  involving  the  transit  provider,  com- 
munity interest  groups  and  the  financial  community  can  often 
produce  small  improvements  which  have  important  leverage  in 
transforming  neighborhood  spirit  and  self-image,  and  leading  the 
way  to  larger-scale  revitalization. 

The  brokerage  demonstration  in  Bridgeport  has  been  offi- 
cially underway  since  receipt  of  a modest  initial  Section  6 grant 
in  August  of  1978.  However,  this  early  work  was  largely  prepara- 
tory to  the  main  demonstration,  which  was  initiated  under  a major 
Section  6 grant  received  in  September  1979.  Since  that  time, 
many  of  the  planned  service  improvements  and  management  strate- 
gies have  been  implemented,  while  others  are  substantially  along 
in  planning  and  development.  Because  the  demonstration  is  virtu- 
ally unprecedented,  however,  a learning  process  is  in  effect. 
Brokerage  is  a dynamic  process,  and  the  Bridgeport  experiment  is 
continuing  to  define  itself,  growing  in  steps  and  ways  that 
perhaps  could  not  have  been  predicted  at  the  outset.  One  thing 
which  is  clear  is  that  the  learning  process  will  continue,  char- 
acterized by  outcomes  that  are  both  expected  and  unexpected,  both 
desirable  and  undesirable.  However,  what  is  happening  in  Bridge- 
port may  well  define  what  the  future  holds  for  urban  trans- 
portation system  planning  and  operations.  As  public  resources 
grow  ever  more  scarce,  the  pressure  will  build  to  control  costs 
through  innovation  and  through  improved  management.  In  both  its 
successes  and  failures,  Bridgeport  may  have  much  to  share  with 
transit  operators  of  the  future. 
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1 . 2 PROJECT  STATUS 


Tais  report  describes  the  interim  status  of  the  brokerage 
demonstration.  The  focus  of  the  report  faLls  decidedly  on  bro- 
kerage as  a transportation  management  strategy.  Individual 
projects  which  spill  out  of  the  brokerage  are  discussed  as  they 
describe  the  progress  and  success  of  the  brokerage.  It  is 
important  to  see  that  projects  are  not  always  designed  or  imple- 
mented in  what  might  be  considered  optimal  form  or  rational 
sequence.  The  dynamics  of  the  brokerage  environment  signifi- 
cantly challenge  the  systematic  service  planning  ideal. 

Figure  1-1  is  provided  to  convey  a better  initial  sense  of 
how  the  Bridgeport  project  is  organized  and  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  are  taking  place.  The  brokerage  itself  is  perhaps  best 
visualized  as  a management  function,  comprised  of  several  ele- 
ments. At  its  core  is  a Transportation  Systems  Management  (TSM) 
function  which  acts  as  a control  center  to  formulate  and  admin- 
ister overall  goals  and  objectives.  The  work  of  the  TSM  function 
is  played  out  through  three  supporting  and  sequential  functions: 
Comprehensive  Planning,  Service  Development,  and  Service  Evalua- 
tion. These  three  processes,  shown  as  boxes  in  Figure  1-1,  are 
the  mechanisms  through  which  the  brokerage  defines  the  initial 
need  for  a service  development,  establishes  its  priority  and 
manages  its  development  relative  to  other  projects,  goals,  and 
funding  and  institutional  constraints,  and  then  monitors  and 
fine  tunes  the  project  to  long-term  success. 

Specific  accomplishments  in  this  area  are  difficult  to  list 
out,  since  the  management  system  is  something  of  a nucleus  which 
precipitates  and  monitors  projects,  but  often  shows  no  tangible 
product  itself.  Aside  from  the  various  service  initiatives, 
planning  and  management  tools  are  the  traceable  products  of  the 
management  process.  Among  these  tools,  many  of  which  are  still 
in  the  development  stage,  are: 

o An  evolving  model  for  comprehensive  community-based 
planning  and  service  development.  This  model  envisions 
stepwise  estimates  of  needs,  development  of  alterna- 
tives, financial  analysis  and  service  development 
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— Fixed-Route  Bus  Network 

— Fairfield  MiniMover 

— Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium 

— Shared-Ride  Taxi/User-Side  Subsidies 

— Employment-Centered  Bus 

— Ridesharing 

— Suburban  Mall  Transfer  Centers 


FIGURE  1-1.  BRIDGEPORT  BROKERAGE  ORGANIZATION 
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schedules.  Development  of  such  a model  is  now  being 
attempted  in  conjunction  with  planning  and  service 
development  in  Stratford,  after  similar  efforts  were 
cut  short  by  the  rush  of  events  in  the  planning  for 
Bridgeport  and  Fairfield. 

o A large  community  evaluation  and  service  development 
project  underway  on  the  East  Side,  known  as  the  Inner- 
City  Demonstration,  which  will  try  to  study  the  rela- 
tionships between  economic  hardship  and  mobility. 

o An  evolving  market  research  program  to  supply  data  for 
planning  and  evaluation  of  services.  Market  surveys 
were  performed  in  Fairfield  and  Stratford  during  ser- 
vice development  planning  in  those  areas,  and  are 
either  planned  or  underway  for  the  Inner-City  Demon- 
stration and  the  Shared-Ride  Taxi  program. 

o A service  monitoring  and  performance  evaluation  system 
which,  when  complete,  will  provide  monthly  operating 
information  on  all  active  services.  The  system  incor- 
porates UMTA's  bus  performance  monitoring  system.*  The 
system  has  been  debugged  in  the  course  of  some  original 
software  development,  and  will  eventually  be  used  to 
chart  strategic  performance  variables  relative  to  ser- 
vice standards. 

o A full-fledged  management  information  system  (MIS), 
which  will  operate  on  a mainframe  computer  to  assist 
planning,  evaluation,  and  general  management  functions. 
This  system  is  in  advanced  design.  In  the  interim,  a 
miniature  MIS  has  been  set  up  on  a desktop  microcom- 
puter, which  has  been  used  for  project  management  and 
program  budgeting  since  August  of  1981. 

Once  projects  reach  the  service  development  stage,  they  are 
farmed  out  to  individual  staff  members  or  teams  for  design  and 
implementation.  This  does  not  terminate  management's  role,  but 


*"Bus  Transit  Monitoring  Manual,"  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  August  1981. 
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only  transforms  it  to  that  of  monitor,  advisor,  and  budgetary 
enforcer.  Similarly,  brokerage  does  not  stop  at  the  service 
development  stage. 

Specific  service  development  accomplishments  are  listed  in 
Figure  1-1.  One  of  the  first  accomplishments  of  the  Transit 
District  was  the  acquisition  of  four  private  bus  companies  which 
had  previously  supplied  transit  service  to  the  region.  This 
former  system  provided  an  alternately  fragmented  and  redundant 
network  of  services.  Takeover  of  the  private  companies  began  in 
late  1978  and  was  concluded  in  early  1980.  The  previous  service 
network  was  then  reviewed  and  the  route  system  rationalized  to 
provide  better  service  within  communities  and  to  eliminate  unpro- 
ductive links  and  redundancies.  A consolidated  service  network 
consisting  of  15  routes  and  55  vehicles  was  put  into  operation  in 
September  1980.  This  system  carries  about  315,000  passengers 
monthly,  or  28.2  per  bus  service  hour*,  resulting  in  a cost 
recovery  ratio  (portion  of  operating  costs  met  through  fare 
revenues)  of  52  percent. 

Another  major  accomplishment  was  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  a community-based  minibus  service  in  the  member  town  of 
Fairfield.  This  system,  termed  the  MiniMover,  provides  separate 
service  to  a morning  and  evening  commuter  market,  and  a daytime 
and  weekend  service  oriented  toward  travel  within  the  community. 
The  two  services  assume  entirely  different  routings  and  fare 
structures.  The  commuter  service  is  oriented  to  the  New  York 
City  commuter  population  which  utilizes  the  local  CONRAIL  sta- 
tion. Its  schedules  are  designed  to  ensure  connections  with 
daily  trains.  Users  are  charged  according  to  a distance-based, 
zonal  fare  system.  The  daytime/weekend  service  connects  major 
shopping,  educational,  social  service,  and  recreational  offerings 
within  the  community,  with  inter-route  connections  made  possible 
through  a centrally  located,  timed-transfer  site,  or  "pulse 
point."  Users  may  also  transfer  to  GBTD’s  fixed-route  bus  system 
for  travel  to  locations  elsewhere  in  the  region.  The  MiniMover 
system  features  flat  fares  equal  to  the  fixed-route  bus  service. 


♦Period  11/15/81  to  12/12/81 
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with  special  reduced  fares  for  students  and  elderly.  The  six- 
vehicle  MiniMover  system  went  into  operation  in  February  1981, 
and  carries  approximately  8,500  monthly  passengers,  or  4.7  per 
bus  service  hour.* 

Along  with  the  development  of  the  MiniMover  service,  GBTD 
has  tested  some  ambitious  marketing  and  promotional  fare  strate- 
gies. The  service  was  not  only  advertised  through  most  of  the 
conventional  media,  but  a special  marketing  packet  was  assembled 
and  distributed  to  each  household  and  each  commuter  at  the  train 
station.  The  packet  was  strategically  designed  to  contain  all 
the  information  necessary  for  the  individual  to  become  familiar 
with  the  service,  as  well  as  encouraging  them  to  use  the  service. 
Promotional  strategies  included  two  free  tickets  and  special 
order  forms  for  purchasing  half-price  tickets  and  passes. 
Follow-up  investigations  have  shown  that  these  marketing  aids 
facilitated  public  understanding  and  encouraged  use  of  the 
service . 

A significant  accomplishment  has  been  the  catalytic  partici- 
pation of  GBTD  in  the  development  of  a consolidated  transporta- 
tion network  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  termed  the  Human 
Service  Transportation  Consortium  (HSTC).  The  Consortium  com- 
bines the  resources  of  Bridgeport’s  elderly  and  handicapped  ser- 
vice agencies  into  a non-profit  transportation  corporation  which 
sells  transportation  services  to  member  agencies.  HSTC  opera- 
tions are  currently  limited  to  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  but  are 
expected  to  eventually  expand  to  serve  the  entire  GBTD  Region. 
The  HSTC  system  pools  the  vehicle  fleets  of  the  member  agencies 
and  centralizes  the  dispatching,  maintenance,  and  administrative 
functions  to  improve  overall  level  of  service  and  productivity, 
and  reduce  costs.  GBTD  worked  as  liaison  and  technical  advisor 
with  the  member  agencies  to  help  develop  the  organizational 
structure  and  assist  in  planning  the  system,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  independent  charter  and  a multi-purpose  manage- 
ment information  system.  Based  on  the  strength  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  member  agencies,  GBTD  was  able  to  secure  Federal  and 
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state  funding  for  15  new  paratransit  vehicles  for  HSTC  use.  The 
system  was  implemented  in  September  1980,  and  has  been  operating 
i ndependen t ly , except  for  regular  technical  assistance  from  GBTD , 
since  the  summer  of  1981.  The  system  carries  an  average  of 
11,000  riders  per  month.*  Costs  per  individual  trip maker  cur- 
rently average  $1.25  for  regularly  scheduled  trips  to  workshops, 
$5  to  $6  for  prescheduled  travel,  and  $8  for  demand-responsive 
service . 

Numerous  projects  have  reached  the  advanced  planning  stage. 
Both  a regional  shared-ride  taxi  program  and  a user-side  subsidy 
program  are  under  design  and  expected  to  be  implemented  in  the 
near  future.  In  another  area,  the  District  is  playing  a cata- 
lytic role  in  identifying  the  market  for  private,  employment- 
centered  subscription  bus  service  to  major  employers.  Some  of 
the  first  tests  of  this  concept,  involving  several  major  employ- 
ers in  the  Stratford  area,  are  planned  for  1983.  This  program  is 
being  marketed  in  conjunction  with  the  regional  ridesharing  pro- 
gram. Also  at  hand  are  plans  for  improved  suburban  transporta- 
tion services,  particularly  in  the  town  of  Trumbull,  through  a 
network  which  utilizes  regional  malls  as  strategic  transfer 
centers . 

The  Pricing  and  Community  and  Economic  Development  programs 
have  also  been  very  active.  Figure  1-1  shows  these  two  programs 
in  a strategic  position  relative  to  the  brokerage.  While  they 
are  under  the  control  of  the  primary  management  function,  they 
also  contribute  importantly  to  the  management  in  terms  of  overall 
goals  and  objectives  and  supporting  programs  of  action.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  brokerage's  central  management,  they  have  also 
been  separate  centers  of  project  development,  outside  of  the 
comprehensive  planning/service  development/evaluation  process  of 
the  brokerage. 

GBTD's  pricing  program  has  been  active  in  developing  and 
testing  innovative  pricing  concepts  to  complement  and  integrate 
the  various  physical  services.  For  example,  system  fares,  to  the 
extent  possible,  have  been  related  to  incidence  of  cost,  which  in 
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most  cases  also  reflects  relative  levels  of  service.  Studies  of 
cost  incidence  by  time  of  day  were  made  on  the  fixed-route  ser- 
vice to  show  no  basis  for  instituting  peak/off-peak  fare  differ- 
entials. The  principal  fare  policy  objective  of  GBTD  is  one  of 
"revenue  maximization,"  or  in  other  words,  differentiating  fare 
levels  among  markets  in  relationship  to  both  service  costs  and 
willingness  to  pay,  with  the  aim  of  maximizing  overall  cost 
recovery.  This  policy  resulted  in  a dual  fare  system  for  the 
Fairfield  MiniMover  service,  which  exacts  distance-based  premium 
fares  from  commuters,  but  requires  only  flat  fares  (differen- 
tiated by  type  of  user)  from  the  more  price-sensitive  discretion- 
ary daytime  traveler.  A supporting  objective  of  the  revenue 
maximization  goal  is  to  avoid  fare  policies  which  constitute 
service  "give-aways,"  particularly  in  terms  of  discounts  to  en- 
tice users.  GBTD  implemented  a multi-element  transit  prepaid 
fare  system  in  the  fall  of  1981  which  incorporates  these  revenue 
maximization  principles.  GBTD  endeavored  to  find  the  correct 
price  for  a pass  instrument  such  that  the  public  would  be 
encouraged  to  buy  it,  but  very  few  passengers  would  be  able  to 
exceed  its  break-even  level.  The  District  hoped  that  any  dis- 
counts in  the  pass  rates  would  be  realized  instead  through  sup- 
port from  the  private  market,  in  the  form  of  employers  subsi- 
dizing employees,  and  merchants  subsidizing  customers.  GBTD's 
employer  subsidy  program  has  had  modest  but  growing  success,  with 
one  local  bank  now  subsidizing  transit  use  by  its  employees,  and 
other  employers  expressing  similar  interest.  Simultaneously,  the 
merchant  discount  program,  designated  the  Value  Fare  Program,  has 
enjoyed  substantial  early  success.  By  December  1981,  40  to  45 
Bridgeport  area  merchants  had  already  become  participants  in  this 
program  which  functions  by  giving  the  pass  user  product  discounts 
at  the  respective  establishment,  thereby  reducing  the  effective 
cost  of  the  pass  to  the  purchaser.  Discounts  are  effected  by 
redeeming  coupons  which  are  obtained  at  the  time  of  pass  pur- 
chase. GBTD  has  derived  different  prepayment  instruments  for 
three  distinct  user  markets:  a commuter  pass,  purchased  for  $23 
and  valid  for  use  before  9 A.M.  and  between  2 P.M.  and  6 P.M.  on 
weekdays;  a Fare-Cutter  card,  designed  principally  for  off-peak 
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users  but  valid  at  all  times,  purchased  for  $15  and  requiring 
payment  of  $.25  with  each  ride  (regular  fare  of  $.60);  and  bus 
tokens,  available  in  10-pack  quantities  for  $6,  designed  for  the 
individual  whose  schedule  or  income  does  not  encourage  a monthly 
pass  investment. 

Another  important  accomplishment  of  the  brokerage  demonstra- 
tion is  the  development  of  an  active  community  and  economic 
development  program.  Based  on  the  premise  that  transit-related 
investments  and  service  improvements  can  stimulate  community 
revitalization,  the  brokerage  team  has  sought  development  oppor- 
tunities through  active  community  research  and  liaison.  This 
activity  has  resulted  in  cooperative  courses  of  action  in  several 
key  areas  of  the  region.  In  downtown  Bridgeport,  the  Transit 
District  is  engaged  in  a program  of  improvements  to  bus  street- 
side  facilities  (signs,  shelters,  sidewalks,  greenery,  etc.),  as 
well  a complete  revamp  of  the  downtown  loop  system  for  moving 
buses  efficiently  into  and  out  of  the  CBD,  in  a manner  which  also 
enhances  commercial  activity.  In  Fairfield  the  District  is 
attempting  to  tie  a system  of  service  improvements  to  commercial 
growth  and  revitalization  in  the  town  center.  Finally,  in  its 
largest  effort,  the  District  has  been  attempting  to  spearhead  a 
major  renewal  program  in  the  city's  heavily  ethnic  and  deterior- 
ating East  Side,  Bridgeport's  oldest  commercial  district.  GBTD's 
initial  plans  were  directed  at  a transit  mall  development  on  East 
Main  Street,  the  neighborhood's  principal  corridor.  However, 
untimely  elimination  of  Federal  funding  programs  which  supported 
economic  revitalization  and  joint  development  activity  has  re- 
sulted in  a much  reduced  role  here  for  GBTD.  Nevertheless,  GBTD 
has  been  effective  in  sustaining  revitalization  interests  within 
the  community,  primarily  through  entrepreneurial  actions  which 
are  based  on  targeting  transit  service  development  to  these 
areas . 
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1.3  EVALUATION  SUMMARY 
1.3.1  Overview 

Many  potentially  valuable  findings  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  Bridgeport  brokerage  demonstration.  Experienced  and 
specialized  staff  members  functioning  with  ample  resources  in  an 
environment  which  is  politically  favorable  to  revitalization  have 
earmarked  Bridgeport  as  a prime  source  for  answers  to  many  impor- 
tant policy  questions.  This  is,  however,  a tall  expectation  to 
place  on  any  one  experiment,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  staffed  or 
funded.  Implementations  always  take  time,  innovations  have 
doubters,  funding  streams  are  unreliable,  and  politicians  can  be 
fickle  and  capricious  in  deciding  between  the  general  public 
welfare  and  the  wishes  of  their  constituency.  Furthermore,  these 
variables  make  it  difficult  to  evaluate  an  undertaking  on  the 
scale  of  Bridgeport  with  any  static  or  universal  model. 

There  are  many  concepts  being  tested  in  Bridgeport,  of  both 
a service  and  management  nature.  While  the  typical  evaluation  of 
a Service  and  Management  Demonstration  project  would  attempt  an 
impact  assessment  of  each  major  project  innovation,  for  several 
reasons  that  strategy  has  not  been  extended  to  this  demonstra- 
tion. First,  with  Bridgeport's  mission  to  reshape  the  entire 
transportation  system,  a number  of  the  individual  actions  repre- 
sent rather  basic  building  blocks,  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  which  has  not  extended  the  state-of-the-art.  Hence, 
detailed  coverage  would  be  of  limited  interest. 

Other  project  concepts  may  be  sufficiently  novel  in  conven- 
tional practice  to  be  regarded  as  innovations.  Yet,  even  as 
legitimate  innovations  in  appearance,  many  of  these  do  not  qual- 
ify for  standard  evaluation  treatment  because  they  have  not  been 
staged  in  an  acceptable  evaluation  framework,  or  because  peculi- 
arities in  their  implementation  have  rendered  their  impacts 
either  minimal  or  so  heavily  dependent  upon  the  Bridgeport  en- 
vironment as  to  be  only  weakly  transferable  experiences.  As  a 
result  of  these  considerations,  only  a select  number  of 
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individual  project  components  have  been  isolated  for  in-depth 
study  and  reporting,  and  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
independent  case  studies. 

The  overriding  evaluation  interest  in  Bridgeport,  more 
important  than  the  use  or  success  of  particular  service  concepts, 
is  the  brokerage  "process"  itself.  The  "process"  is  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  need  for  specific  service  actions  is  identified, 
as  well  as  the  force  which  develops,  markets,  implements,  and 
operates  these  services.  Evaluation  of  this  process  is  difficult 
to  do  objectively  and  with  precision  because  it  is  so  multi- 
faceted, and  because  it  is  decidedly  dynamic.  Individual 
actions,  like  pieces  on  a chessboard,  are  deployed  at  such  time 
and  in  such  form  as  is  necessary  to  advance  the  "process"  toward 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Transit  District.  These  goals  are  to 
achieve  an  integrated  regional  transportation  system  which  sup- 
plies all  member  jurisdictions  with  the  transportation  service 
that  meets  their  respective  requirements,  and  is  justifiable,  not 
only  in  terms  of  economic  and  operating  efficiency,  but  in  the 
constituency's  willingness  and  ability  to  pay  for  and  support  the 
service . 

A multitude  of  factors  affect  how  this  "game"  is  played,  in 
terms  of  what  actions  are  instituted,  at  what  time,  in  what  area, 
and  in  what  form.  A partial  list  of  these  include: 

o Jurisdiction  with  most  apparent  immediate  service  needs 

o Availability  of  Federal,  state,  or  local  funding 

assistance 

o Strength  of  support  or  opposition  within  the  Executive 
Board,  from  local  political  officials,  and  from  the 
community 

o Availability  of  appropriate  staff  expertise  to  plan, 
market,  or  administer  concepts 

o Degree  of  experience,  strength  of  personality,  and 
level  of  financial  backing  of  individual  staff  members 

o Regulatory  and  institutional  obstacles. 
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Because  of  the  interplay  of  these  factors,  it  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  progress  or  success  of  the  brokerage  in  any 
static  sense.  Actions  are  linked  to  resources,  skill,  and  pre- 
vailing climate.  The  management  of  these  factors  into  a compre- 
hensive, goals-oriented  process  is  in  effect  a strategy,  and  this 
strategy  often  requires  that  actions  be  taken  which  may  not  in 
themselves  be  defensible  as  effective  long-term  solutions.  Often 
an  action  must  be  used  a a "place  holder,"  to  achieve  a temporary 
balance  in  the  system  until  a more  appropriate  action  can  be 
taken.  This  approach  is  expedient  in  maximizing  current  objec- 
tives while  allowing  the  "process"  to  move  on  toward  its  ultimate 
goals . 

Therefore  this  evaluation  has  the  objectives  of  both  study- 
ing the  development  and  effects  of  specific  transportation  im- 
provements as  well  as  attempting  to  track  the  much  larger  overall 
process.  This  split  has  resulted  in  a decision  to  provide  repor- 
ting at  two  entirely  different  levels.  The  standard  evaluation 
report  (of  which  this  is  the  interim  version)  will  focus  on 
documentation  of  the  process.  Project  accomplishments,  large  and 
small,  will  be  described  at  a level  of  detail  that  is  appropriate 
for  characterizing  their  role  in  and  importance  to  evolution  of 
the  process.  Meanwhile,  individual  actions,  which  have  been 
effectively  implemented  and  that  represent  innovation  in  trans- 
portation service  delivery  or  management  will  be  monitored  and 
analyzed  in  conventional  evaluation  detail.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  will  be  documented  in  individual  "case  studies."  These 
studies  will  primarily  deal  with  the  traditional  impacts  of 
demand,  level  of  service  and  economics,  but  will  also  relate  the 
importance  of  the  process  in  the  definition  and  development  of 
the  service  element,  since  this  often  significantly  affects  the 
form  in  which  the  concept  materializes. 

Those  service  elements  which  will  be  reported  upon  in  case 
studies  are  still  being  considered,  as  the  project  evolves  and 
more  insight  is  gained.  Individual  projects  which  to  date  have 
been  selected  as  case  study  topics  are  the  Human  Service  Trans- 
portation Consortium,  the  Inner-City  transportation  development 
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project,  and  potentially,  the  Value  Fare  merchant  discount  pro- 
gram. The  first  case  study,  which  deals  with  the  Transportation 
Consortium,  is  currently  available.* 

1.3.2  Issues 

For  structural  simplicity,  evaluation  issues  have  been  or- 
ganized into  four  program  areas.  The  first  of  these  deals  with 
the  comprehensive  Transportation  Systems  Management  process  it- 
self. The  remaining  three  are  program  specific,  dealing  with 
physical  service  development,  pricing  strategies  and  fare  inte- 
gration, and  community  and  economic  development.  The  issues 
which  have  guided  the  evaluation  are  listed  below  by  program 
area . 

1.  Development  of  Comprehensive  TSM  Process 

What  overall  goals  guide  the  Transit  District? 

How  are  goals  and  objectives  transformed  into  speci- 
fic actions  by  the  Transit  District? 

How  are  travel  markets  defined  and  their  needs 
determined? 

How  are  candidate  projects  identified,  developed,  and 
prioritized  for  implementation? 

What  role  do  the  following  have  in  definition,  devel- 
opment and  prioritization  of  projects? 
o experience  and  rank  of  staff 

o type  and  availability  of  funding  assistance 
o political  and  institutional  pressures 

To  what  degree  are  alternative  actions  defined  and 
evaluated? 

How  do  regulatory  barriers  affect  the  planning  and 
service  development  process? 

What  management  tools  are  necessary  to  guide  and 
assist  the  process? 

How  are  projects  evaluated? 


*COMS I S Corporation,  The  Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium, 

for  the  Transportation  Systems  Center,  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Final  Draft,  December  1982. 
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How  does  service  evaluation  affect  subsequent  plan- 
ning and  operation? 

How  are  integration  and  balance  achieved? 

What  are  the  administrative  costs  to  operate  the 
brokerage? 

What  would  have  been  the  major  differences  in  trans- 
portation development  in  Bridgeport  in  the  absence 
of  the  multimodal  broker?  In  what  measure  is  the 
Bridgeport  experience  transferable? 

2-  Transit  Service  Planning  and  Development 

Planning 

How  was  the  project  identified?  What  market  was  the 
project  targeted  for? 

What  alternatives  were  considered? 

Against  what  criteria  was  the  chosen  alternative 
se lected? 

What  were  the  steps  in  the  planning  process? 

What  types  of  staff  expertise  were  required  in  devel- 
oping the  concept?  What  skills  were  missing? 

How  long  did  the  planning  process  take  and  what  were 
the  causes  of  any  major  delays? 

Implementation 

What  marketing  was  employed? 

What  was  usual  or  unusual  about  the  implementation? 

What  special  liaison  was  necessary  to  gain  successful 
implementation? 

Has  the  project  reached  steady-state  operation,  and 
how  long  did  it  take? 

In  what  measure  is  the  Bridgeport  experience 
trans  f erable? 

*Demand  Impacts 

Describe  the  population  served. 

What  is  market  penetration  of  the  service? 


*Major  treatment  occurring  in  case  studies  for  select  projects. 
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How  does  the  user  group  compare  to  the  population 
served  in  terms  of: 
o sociodemographics , 
o alternatives  available, 
o travel  patterns , 

o perceptions  and  attitudes  regarding  public 
transportation  ? 

How  many  trips  are  carried? 

What  are  tripmaking  characteristics: 
o frequency, 
o purpose , 
o time  of  day, 
o day  of  week , 
o trip  length, 

o number  of  new  trips  by  purpose  , 

o number  of  substitute  trips  by  purpose  and 
previous  mode? 


*Level  of  Service  Impacts 
Describe  the  service: 

o reservation  requirements 
o wait  time 
o hours  of  operation 
o fare 

o travel  time 
o reliability 
o service  quality. 

*Productivity  and  Economic  Impacts 
What  are  service  productivities? 

What  portion  of  costs  are  covered  by  direct  revenues? 
How  does  service  compare  to  other  GBTD  services,  and 
to  similar  services  located  elsewhere? 


*Major  treatment  occurring  in  case  studies  for  select  projects. 
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Pricing  and  Fare  Integration 

What  specific  pricing  strategies  are  developed? 

What  goals  or  objectives  was  the  action  developed  to 
satisfy? 

What  caused  the  particular  strategy  to  arise  as  a 
project  when  it  did  and  in  the  form  it  did? 

What  planning  was  involved  in  the  project? 

What  alternatives  were  considered  and  why  was  the 
chosen  approach  selected? 

What  information  was  used  in  the  course  of  detailing 
the  concept? 

How  long  did  the  planning  for  the  project  take,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  any  major  delays? 

How  was  the  project  implemented?  How  long  did  it 
take,  what  special  problems  were  encountered,  and 
what  special  liaison  was  necessary? 

What  are  the  primary  effects  of  the  project,  and  how 
do  these  conform  to  design  goals  and  objectives? 
What  is  the  evaluation  procedure,  and  what  is  done 
with  the  results  of  the  evaluation? 

In  what  measure  is  the  Bridgeport  experience  trans- 
ferable? 

4.  Community  and  Economic  Development 

What  projects  have  been  undertaken,  and  why  were 
these  particular  projects  selected? 

How  influential  is  the  community  and  economic  devel- 
opment broker  in  defining  the  course  of  actions  and 
in  coordinating  the  channels  of  support? 

What  factors  separate  successful  from  unsuccessful 
CED  efforts,  including: 
o funding  assistance 
o political  support 

o condition,  sociodemographics  and  spirit  of  the 
neighborhood 

o degree  of  change  being  attempted? 

Have  transit  service-related  improvements  been  a sig- 
nificant force  in  economic  development  efforts? 
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What  have  been  the  major  obstacles? 

In  what  measure  is  the  Bridgeport  experience  trans- 
ferable? 
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2. 


SITE  DESCRIPTION 


2.1  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

Bridgeport  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  an  industrial  community  on  the  main  travelled  way  of  the 
East  Coast,  spanning  Exits  24  through  30  on  the  Connecticut 
Turnpike  and  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
(61  miles  east  of  New  York  City;  see  Figure  2-1).  The  Greater 
Bridgeport  Metropolitan  Region  is  made  up  of  the  City  of  Bridge- 
port and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Trumbull, 
Monroe  and  Easton  (see  Figure  2-2),  although  the  study  area  for 
the  demonstration  is  limited  to  the  towns  in  the  Greater  Bridge- 
port Transit  District:  Bridgeport,  Fairfield,  Stratford  and 
Trumbull.  The  four-town  portion  of  the  region  accounts  for  only 

62.5  percent  (91.2  sq.  mi.)  of  the  region's  total  land  area  but 

87.6  percent  (280,925)  of  the  total  population. 

The  City  of  Bridgeport  was  formed  out  of  Stratford  Township 
in  1821.  Because  of  its  harbor,  it  attracted  industrial  develop- 
ment, had  early  rail  connections,  and  became  a very  busy  port. 
By  1861  over  15,000  vessels  cleared  the  port  in  a single  month. 
Its  early  wealth  came  from  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  corsets. 
Dr.  Warner's  Health  Corset  was  established  in  1876  and  by  1917 
produced  120,000  corsets  per  week.  Remington  Arms  moved  to 
Bridgeport  in  1867,  and  at  its  peak  in  World  War  I,  employed 
37,000  people.* 

Today,  the  Region's  economy  is  shifting  toward  a white 
collar,  no n- ma nu f ac t u r i ng  base.  Major  industries  during  the 
1900's  included  transportation,  fabricated  metals  and  ordinance, 
machinery,  and  electrical  equipment.  Between  1940  and  1970  the 
orientation  toward  defense-related  goods  buoyed  growth,  and  em- 
ployment, population,  housing,  and  commerce  expanded.  In  the 
years  between  1940  and  1970,  Greater  Bridgeport's  population 
grew  from  200,000  to  311,000.  In  recent  years  the  demand  for 


*Procter,  Mary  and  Matuszeski,  Bill,  "Gritty  Cities,"  Philadel- 
phia, Temple  University  Press,  1978. 
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COMMUTERSHED  AMD  MAJOR  HIGHWAY  NETWORK 


FIGURE  2-2.  GREATER  BRIDGEPORT  METROPOLITAN  REGION 

Regional  Road  Network 
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defense  goods  has  fallen,  and,  in  its  place,  government,  retail 
and  service  jobs  have  increased.  The  1970  regional  employment 
was  12  5,000,  with  40  percent  in  manufacturing  and  60  percent  in 
non-manufacturing  sectors.  Employment  projections  foresee  a 
stable  relationship  between  the  sectors,  with  total  employment 
expected  to  increase  by  14  percent  to  143,000  jobs  by  1990,  with 
the  manufacturing  share  dropping  to  38  percent.* 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  distribution  of  work  trips  in  Table 
2-1,  the  great  majority,  or  83.5  percent,  of  all  work  trips  gen- 
erated by  the  four  towns  of  the  study  area  are  made  to  destina- 
tions within  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Region.  Most  of  these,  or 
66.5  percent  of  the  trips  remaining  in  the  region,  end  in  the 
City  of  Bridgeport,  with  12  percent  destined  to  the  Bridgeport 
CBD . Fairfield,  the  westernmost  community  in  the  Region,  is 
effectively  the  last  New  York  City  commuter  suburb  on  the  New 
Haven  line.  Twenty-five  percent  of  Fairfield's  work  trips  are 
destined  outside  the  Region,  with  many  of  these  going  to  New  York 
City.  Among  the  other  towns,  only  12  percent  of  the  City  of 
Bridgeport's  work  trips  go  outside  the  region,  compared  to  18 
percent  of  Stratford's  and  22  percent  of  Trumbull's.  Generally, 
the  people  who  live  east  of  Fairfield  do  not  work  in  New  York. 

The  1980  population  of  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Region  was 
320,690.  Its  distribution  by  individual  town  and  growth  since 
1960  are  illustrated  in  Table  2-2.  The  data  indicate  that  the 
Greater  Bridgeport  Region  experienced  steady  growth  from  1940, 
when  its  population  was  about  200,000,  to  313,232  by  1970.  This 
growth  trend  is  most  pronounced  in  the  four  older  towns  which 
comprise  the  Transit  District  (GBTD);  the  population  of  these 
areas  peaked  at  296,300  in  1970.  Since  1970,  both  the  GBTD  area 
and  the  total  region  have  lost  population.  The  GBTD  area 
declined  by  5.2  percent  between  1970  and  1980,  while  the  overall 
region  declined  by  4 percent.  The  City  of  Bridgeport  led  the 
decline,  losing  13,996  people  or  8.9  percent  during  this  period, 
although  both  Fairfield  and  Trumbull,  the  two  affluent  suburban 


*Bridgeport  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "Bridgeport  Connecticut 
Fact  Book,"  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  undated. 
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TABLE  2-1.  TOWN-TO-TOWN  EXCHANGE  OF  WORK  TRIPS 
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Source:  Conn  DOT  Tabulations,  1970  Census  Journey-to-Work 


TABLE  2-2.  POPULATION  OF  THE  GREATER  BRIDGEPORT  REGION 
AND  GREATER  BRIDGEPORT  TRANSIT  DISTRICT, 
1960-1980 


1980* 

1975** 

1970** 

I960*** 

Bridgeport 

142,546 

142,960 

156,542 

156,748 

Fairfield 

54,849 

58,084 

56,487 

46,183 

Stratford 

50,541 

50,656 

49,775 

45,012 

Tr umbul 1 

32,989 

31,394 

33,496 

20,379 

SUBTOTAL  - 

Greater  Bridgeport 
Transit  District 

280,925 

283,095 

296,300 

268,322 

Easton 

5,962 

5,140 

4,885 

3,407 

Monroe 

14,010 

13,708 

12,047 

6,402 

TOTAL  - 

300,897 

301,942 

313,232 

278,131 

Greater  Bridgeport 
Region 


Sources : 

*"1980  Final  Population  Counts  for  Connecticut  Municipalities, 
Connecticut  Census  Data  Center,  December  1981. 

**"1977  County  and  City  Data  Book",  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

***"1970  Census  Population  Report  for  State  of  Connecticut,"  U.S 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970. 
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communities,  also  lost  population  during  the  1970's.  Fairfield's 
population  declined  by  2.9  percent  and  Trumbull's  by  1.5  percent. 
Oddly  perhaps,  the  town  of  Stratford  gained  population  in  the 
1 9 70 ' s,  about  1.5  percent,  even  though  it  is  second  only  to 
Bridgeport  in  age  and  industrial  composition.  Easton  and  Monroe 
were  the  major  regional  growth  centers  between  1960  and  1980,  and 
are  expected  to  continue  that  role.  The  Greater  Bridgeport 
Regional  Planning  Agency  has  projected  the  population  of  the 
Region  to  increase  by  32.8  percent  by  2000,  based  on  pre-1980 
data.  Most  of  this  growth  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  three 
northern  towns  of  Trumbull,  Easton  and  Monroe,  and  relatively 
little  in  Bridgeport,  Stratford  and  Fairfield.* 

Regrettably,  1980  Census  data  are  not  yet  available  to 
assist  in  describing  the  sociodemographic  characteristics  of  the 
Bridgeport  Region.  The  latest  available  data  are  taken  from  the 
1970  Census,  and  are  summarized  in  Table  2-3. 

Bridgeport  exhibits  many  of  the  demographic  characteristics 
expected  of  a central  city  in  a mature  metropolitan  area:  it 
contains  the  largest  percentage  of  elderly  (60  and  over)  of  any 
jurisdiction  at  16  percent;  the  smallest  percentage  of  youth 
(aged  10  to  16)  at  12  percent;  and  the  highest  percentage  of  non- 
white persons  at  17.3  percent,  compared  to  less  than  1 percent  in 
most  of  the  other  towns.  It  also  has  the  lowest  median  family 
income,  at  $9,849,  with  21.9  percent  of  all  families  living  below 
the  poverty  level,  compared  to  an  average  of  $11,910  for  the 
region,  and  15.2  percent  below  the  poverty  level.  Median  family 
income  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  $11,811.  Similarly, 
Bridgeport  has  the  lowest  rates  of  auto  ownership,  at  1.03  autos 
per  household  vs.  1.39  for  the  region  and  no  less  than  1.65  for 
any  other  town  in  the  region. 

Trumbull  and  Fairfield  are  clearly  the  affluent,  profes- 
sional communities,  with  median  family  incomes  of  $14,772  and 
$14,265,  respectively,  and  auto  ownership  rates  of  1.93  and  1.65 
autos  per  household,  respectively.  Stratford  is  more  of  a 


*Greater  Bridgeport  Regional  Planning  Agency,  "The  Region's 
Economy,  1975-1978,"  Bridgeport,  1979. 
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TABLE  2-3.  SOCIOECONOMIC  PROFILE  OF  THE  GREATER  BRIDGEPORT  REGION 
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Source:  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 


middle-income,  working  class  community,  with  a median  income  of 
$12,268,  falling  midway  between  Bridgeport  and  the  two  affluent 
communities.  However,  its  auto  ownership  rate  is  quite  high  at 
1.93  autos  per  household,  comparable  to  that  of  Trumbull. 

The  Greater  Bridgeport  Region  covers  a land  area  of  145.9 
square  miles,  and  has  an  average  population  density  of  2,131 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  highest  density,  of  course,  is 
found  in  Bridgeport  with  8,755  person  per  square  mile,  followed 
by  Stratford  with  2,592  persons  per  square  mile,  Fairfield  with 
1,843  persons  per  square  mile,  and  Trumbull  with  1,338  persons 
per  square  mile.  Bridgeport's  high  density  is  also  reflected  in 
its  concentration  of  housing,  with  an  average  of  4.62  dwelling 
units  per  acre,  compared  to  only  0.85  in  Fairfield,  0.56  in 
Trumbull,  and  1.26  in  Stratford.  Bridgeport's  high  concentration 
of  dwelling  units  has  been  further  added  to  by  construction  of  a 
large  number  of  multi-family  units  in  the  past  decade.  Based  on 
existing  land  utilization,  the  projected  increases  in  population 
are  expected  to  greatly  accelerate  growth  in  the  northern  towns 
of  F.aston,  Monroe,  and  Trumbull. 

Bridgeport's  climate  is  typical  of  southern  Mew  England, 
moderated  by  Long  Island  Sound.  Temperatures  average  24  degrees 
in  January  and  74  degrees  in  August,  with  extremes  of  -5  degrees 
and  103  degrees.  There  is  an  average  of  39  inches  of  precipita- 
tion, winds  out  of  the  northwest  in  winter  and  southwest  in 
summer,  and  113  days  with  measurable  precipation,  based  on  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  data  from 
Sikorsky  Memorial  Airport. 


2.2  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

The  income  and  auto  ownership  data  in  Table  2-3  combined 
with  the  distribution  of  work  trips  by  location  within  and  out- 
side the  region  in  Table  2-1  are  significant  factors  in  the 
choice  of  mode  for  the  trip  to  work,  as  presented  in  Table  2-4. 
Predictably,  the  highest  rates  of  bus  use  (12.3%)  and  walking 
(9.2%)  occur  in  the  City  of  Bridgeport.  These  rates  are  much 
less  in  each  of  the  other  towns.  Meanwhile,  use  of  auto  for 
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TABLE  2-4.  METHOD  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  WORK 
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travel  to  work  accounts  for  94.5  percent  of  all  trips  in 
Trumbull,  86  percent  in  Fairfield,  and  88.8  percent  in  Stratford, 
compared  to  76.2  percent  in  Bridgeport. 

Bridgeport  has  extensive  highway  facilities.  The  region's 
highway  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Northeast  Corridor's 
main  artery  system,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  previous  Figure  2-1. 
Major  components  of  the  system  include: 

1.  Interstate  95,  the  main  corridor  of  the  Boston  to 
Washington  megalopolis,  which  runs  through  the  center 
of  Bridgeport. 

2.  Interstate  84,  the  alternative  inland  corridor,  which 
runs  parallel  to  1-95  some  12  miles  north  of  Bridge- 
port's center. 

3.  Interstate  287,  the  intermediate  circumferential  high- 
way around  Metropolitan  New  York,  which  is  located  25 
miles  west  of  Bridgeport  on  1-95. 

4.  Interstate  91,  the  gateway  to  central  New  England, 
which  is  located  19  miles  east  of  Bridgeport  along 
1-95. 

5.  Northern  linkages  to  1-84  in  an  eastern  direction, 
which  is  provided  by  the  new  limited-access  Conn.  8 
freeway . 

6.  Linkage  to  1-84  and  points  west  is  provided  by  the 
partially  completed  Conn.  25  freeway.  When  completed, 
this  Route  25  will  provide  the  eastern-most  link  of  an 
outer  circumferential  highway  which  would  allow  west- 
bound New  England  traffic  to  by-pass  the  congested 
Tappan  Zee  Bridge  - New  York  City  route. 

Other  major  highways,  such  as  the  passenger-auto-only 
Merritt  Parkway  (Conn.  15)  and  the  Boston  Post  Road  (U.S.  1), 
parallel  nearby  1-95  in  their  east-west  traverse  of  the  Greater 
Bridgeport  Region.  These  facilities  and  other  elements  of  the 
regional  road  system  may  be  seen  in  Figure  2-2. 
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Transit  service  in  the  Bridgeport  Region  is  provided  by  the 
Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District  (GBTD) . GBTD  was  created  in 
1974  as  a multitown  transit  authority,  with  its  enabling  legisla- 
tion being  a local  tax  appropriation  from  each  of  the  four  member 
towns.  Revenue  derived  from  this  local  tax  fund  amounted  to 
$81,000  in  1980.  All  additional  program  funds  are  derived  from 
either  state  or  Federal  sources.  The  Connecticut  Department  of 
Transportation  serves  as  the  local  matching  agent  for  all  Federal 
grants . 

GBTD  first  became  an  operating  agency  in  July  of  1979,  when 
it  completed  buy-out  of  the  first  of  four  existing  private  bus 
companies  in  the  Bridgeport  area.  Prior  to  that  time  GBTD  had 
served  simply  as  regulatory  and  promotional  agent  for  the  private 
companies.  This  situation  distinguished  Bridgeport  as,  not  only 
the  largest  city  in  Connecticut,  but  the  only  large  city  with 
locally  operated  transit.  The  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Stamford 
areas  are  all  provided  transit  service  through  Connecticut 
Transit,  a special  operating  agency  of  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Transportation  (Conn  DOT).  Despite  its  transformation  to 
public  ownership,  however,  GBTD  has  not  incorporated  into  Connec- 
ticut Transit,  a situation  which  forces  it  to  compete  for  state 
funding  and  support  with  the  state-run  systems  on  perhaps  a less- 
than-equal  basis. 

The  transit  network  serving  the  Bridgeport  Region  prior  to 
the  demonstration  consisted  of  a 17-route  system,  with  coverage 
in  Bridgeport,  Stratford,  Trumbull  and  Fairfield.  As  of  June 
1978,  system  ridership  averaged  12,700  passengers  a day,  with  the 
characteristic  of  relatively  constant  loadings  throughout  the 
day.  Service  was  provided  by  four  private  independent  bus  com- 
panies. These  services  had  developed  into  marginal  operations, 
with  minimal  service,  characterized  by  headways  of  1-hour  or 
more.  The  industry  had  seen  little  investment  over  the  prior 
several  years,  and  as  a result,  the  equipment  was  old,  mainten- 
ance was  deferred,  and  service  and  public  relations  had  been 
poor.  GBTD,  as  regulatory  agency,  had  been  unable  to  reverse 
this  situation,  which  prompted  the  decision  to  acquire,  update 
and  operate  the  existing  services  itself. 
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The  Bridgeport  Region  also  has  a taxi  industry,  which  GBTD 
expects  to  use  as  a major  component  in  its  diversified  regional 
service  plan.  Taxis  are  presently  regulated  by  the  Connecticut 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  but  GBTD  has  the  authority  from  the 
State  to  assume  that  responsibility.  The  Transit  District  is 
still  engaged  in  study  of  potential  mechanisms  it  may  use  to 
accomplish  its  service  objectives  with  taxi,  which  may  or  may  not 
involve  a direct  regulatory  role. 


2.3  INNER-CITY  DEMONSTRATION  SITE 

The  Bridgeport  brokerage  demonstration  also  incorporates  a 
separately- funded  and  highly-focused  study  of  innovative  transit 
service  development  in  a prototypical  high-density  inner-city 
area.  The  target  area  for  the  Inner-City  Demonstration  is  the 
East  Side  of  Bridgeport,  located  between  downtown  Bridgeport  and 
the  East  End.  The  East  Side  is  bounded  by  the  Pequonnock  River, 
Yellow  Mill  Pond  and  Boston  Avenue,  as  shown  in  Figure  2-3. 

The  1-square  mile  area  is  very  dense  (population  23,000 
pers./sq.  mi.)  and  very  diverse  in  its  ethnic  makeup  and  land-use 
mix.  It  contains  a variety  of  residential  dwelling  types,  com- 
mercial activity  along  the  entire  length  of  East  Main  Street,  and 
some  industrial  development.  The  population  is  a mixture  of 
Spanish,  Black,  and  many  foreign-born  East  European  and  Italian 
immigrants.  The  median  income  of  the  area  is  the  lowest  of  all 
planning  districts  in  the  region.  Unemployment  appears  to  be 
relatively  high,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  target 
area  (lower  East  Side).  Thirteen  percent  of  the  families  are 
below  the  poverty  level,  with  one  census  tract  having  52  percent 
living  in  poverty.  The  Housatonic  Community  College  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  area  and  the  Bridgeport  hospital  is  less 
than  one-half  mile  to  the  east.  A socioeconomic  profile  of  the 
area  is  presented  in  Table  2-5. 

A total  of  117  manufacturing  and  industrial  establishments 
existed  in  the  area  in  1970,  which  contributed  approximately 
3,500  jobs  to  the  region.  Approximately  14  percent  (1,079)  of 
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FIGURE  2-3.  CITY  OF  BRIDGEPORT 
Location  of  Inner-City  Demostration  Site 
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TABLE  2-5.  EAST  SIDE  SOCIOECONOMIC  PROFILE 
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All  figures  based  on  1970  Census. 


the  total  7,749  journey-to-work  trips  were  contained  within  the 
target  area.  The  additional  6,670  trips  were  oriented  to  employ- 
ment centers  outside  of  the  geographic  limits  of  the  program 
area.  The  modal  split  for  all  work  trips  generated  in  the  area 
was  75  percent  auto,  16  percent  bus,  and  9 percent  walk  or  other. 

Transportation  in  the  area  prior  to  the  demonstration  has 
consisted  of  fixed-route  bus,  taxi  (licensed  and  unlicensed),  and 
specialized  service  supplied  by  civic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  pre-existing  fixed-route  transit  service  had  six 
routes  crossing  through  and  serving  the  inner-city:  two  routes 
serving  north-south  travel  between  Trumbull  and  the  Bridgeport 
Central  Business  District;  three  routes  providing  east-west 
service  between  Stratford  and  the  Bridgeport  CBD;  and  one  route 
providing  service  between  the  south  end  of  the  inner-city  and  the 
major  employment  site  in  the  area.  General  Electric  Corporation. 
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3.  DEVELOPMENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  BROKERAGE 


3.1  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  presents  a chronology  of  important  events  which 
have  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  the  brokerage  project  in 
Bridgeport.  As  discussed  in  the  introductory  chapter,  two  types 
of  results  are  anticipated  from  a study  of  brokerage.  The  more 
tangible  result  is  the  discrete  service  concept  or  operating 
method  which  falls  out  of  the  process.  The  less  tangible  is  the 
process  itself,  or  the  combination  of  planning  methods,  manage- 
ment tools  and  judgments  which  are  developed  along  the  way.  The 
point  of  this  chapter  is  to  suggest  that  the  timing  of  these 
myriad  events  has  a substantial  effect  on  outcome. 

The  very  thing  about  brokerage  that  makes  it  interesting  to 
study  as  a transportation  management  concept  also  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  in  any  conventional  or  systematic  way.  Broker- 
age is  a process,  and  as  such,  it  is  expected  to  be  dynamic  over 
time.  As  needs  and  resources  change,  the  focus  and  approach 
change,  and  along  with  this  the  process  and  its  products  are 
altered.  While  it  would  be  convenient  to  use  discrete  accom- 
plishments, such  as  service  concepts  implemented  or  management 
tools  developed,  as  the  measuring  device  for  brokerage,  the 
accomplishments  themselves  can  be  misleading  if  viewed  in  isola- 
tion or  at  particular  points  in  time.  The  process  evolves  and 
actions  precipitate  subject  to  community-defined  needs  and  pri- 
orities, the  interests,  experience  and  availability  of  staff,  and 
financial  resources.  The  ultimate  test  for  the  brokerage  is 
whether  it  achieves  its  long-term  goals;  short-run  accomplish- 
ments may  only  be  holding  actions  en  route  to  the  final  goals. 

Because  of  the  time  dependency,  this  evaluation  report 
describes  the  progress  of  the  demonstration  in  two  ways.  First, 
in  this  chapter,  the  focus  is  on  the  chronologic  development  of 
the  project  from  the  preliminary  planning  stage  beginning  in 
early  1978,  through  the  start  of  the  formal  demonstration  in 
September  1979,  up  to  the  arbitrary  cutoff  for  this  interim 
report  of  late  fall,  1981.  The  intention  of  Chapter  3 is  to 
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present  a concise  and  objective  accounting  of  what  events  occur- 
red, and  key  elements  in  their  occurrence,  including  staffing, 
funding,  and  exogenous  factors.  Later,  in  Chapter  5,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  synthesize  the  events  and  their  results  into  an  over- 
all appraisal  of  the  success  of  the  brokerage. 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  structured  around  a set  of 
visual  aids.  The  set  includes  a table  which  summarizes  all  of 
the  funding  grants  that  have  been  acquired  by  the  project,  and 
have  not  only  aided  but  guided  project  activities  in  a substan- 
tial way.  The  remaining  aids  are  comprised  of  a series  of 
figures  that  illustrate  the  time  flow  of  events  which  account  for 
the  development  of  the  overall  brokerage  and  the  most  significant 
project  and  program  areas. 

This  report  places  a sizeable  task  on  the  reader  to  not  only 
assimilate  a large  number  of  project  events,  but  the  pattern  of 
their  occurrence  as  well.  The  brokerage  project  is  attempting  to 
do  many  things,  often  simultaneously.  The  result  is  frequently 
the  competition  for  resources  and  shifting  priorities  that  take 
place  admidst  growing  capability  to  plan  and  execute  ideas  and  an 
unpredictable  sea  of  exogenous  events.  Recognizing  some  of  these 
important  activity  and  event  interrelationships  is  essential  in 
understanding  the  project's  progress  (or  lack  of  progress)  over- 
all or  in  specific  areas. 

Considerable  thought,  therefore,  has  gone  into  structuring 
project  events  and  development  of  the  visual  aids.  The  first 
step  in  this  presentation  strategy  has  been  to  break-off  and 
structure  major  activity  areas  as  separably  as  possible,  while 
still  retaining  the  relationship  to  the  core,  or  more  simply, 
demonstrating  how  these  activities  were  produced  and  directed  by 
the  brokerage  process. 

Breaking  individual  events  out  of  the  brokerage  for  separate 
study  is  not  as  difficult  as  the  residual  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  "what  is  brokerage?"  Can  it  be  seen  or  touched  once  it 
is  stripped  of  its  tangible  products?  After  wrestling  with  this 
question  for  some  time,  the  reasoned  response  is  that  brokerage 
is  the  combination  of  management  functions  that  conceives  initia- 
tives, and  then  sees  to  their  orderly  development  and  operation, 
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fostering  and  applying  the  necessary  planning  and  evaluation 
tools  and  criteria  to  fine-tune  the  action  to  success.  Figure 
3-1  asserts  that  brokerage  is  comprised  (for  illustration  at 
least)  of  three  management  functions:  comprehensive  planning; 
service  evaluation;  and  overall  management.  These  functions  are 
deemed  responsible  for  discrete  programs  of  action,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  subsequent  figures  and  independent  discussions: 


o 

Figure 

3-2: 

Fixed-Route  Service  Development 

o 

Figure 

3-3: 

Elderly  and  Handicapped  Transportation 

Consortium 

o 

Figure 

3-4 

Fairfield  MiniMover 

o 

Figure 

3-5 

Shared-Ride  Taxi/User-Side  Subsidy 

o 

Figure 

3-6 

Employment -Centered  Bus /Ridesharing 

o 

Figure 

3-7 

Pricing  Program 

o 

Figure 

3-8 

Community  and  Economic  Development  Program 

Each  of  these  projects  or  programs,  of  course,  contributes 
to  the  evolution  of  the  brokerage  management  function.  Their 
managers  are  also  the  key  players  in  the  brokerage.  However,  the 
scheme  used  here  for  illustration  treats  these  projects  and 
programs  (really  project  activity  under  programs)  as  initiatives 
spun  off  by  the  central  management  to  be  " f leshed-out."  Therefore 
the  central  chart.  Figure  3-1,  shows  only  those  major  events  in 
the  initiation,  completion  or  major  modification  of  project 
initiatives.  The  detail  on  project  development  is  then  the 
subject  of  the  individual  project  charts  and  discussions. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  linkage  between  evolution  of 
the  brokerage  and  development  of  specific  projects.  Figure  3-1 
also  serves  as  the  overall  calendar  for  the  demonstration.  It 
describes  timing  of  all  major  staffing  events  and  the  acquisition 
of  funding  grants. 

Because  the  funding  grants  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  and 
so  important  to  understanding  the  demonstration,  they  are  listed 
and  annotated  comprehensively  in  a separate  visual.  Table  3-1. 
These  grants  combine  for  a total  of  over  $18  million  in  Federal 
and  state  resources,  including  $10.9  million  in  capital  grants 
and  $5.1  million  in  operating  grants,  in  addition  to  over  $2 
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BROKERAGE 

ACTIVItr 


RICHARD  BRADLEY  HIRED  AS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


8135,000  SRC.  6 DEMONSTRATION  PLANNING  GRANT  - 


■c 


8122,900  SEC.  8 GRANT  POR  BOS  TRANSFER  PLAN/ECONOHIC 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRIDGEPORT  CBD 

RICH  BRADLEY  LEAVES  QBTD,  TOM  BRIGHAM  BECOMES  ACTING 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  RICH  CLAIR  BECOMES  OPERATIONS 
DIRECTOR,  RANDY  RICHARDSON  ELEVATED  TO  FIXED-ROUTE 
TRANSIT  PLANNING  MANAGER 

MARKET  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  CONDUCTS  FIRST  DATA  COLLECTION  I 
ORIGIN/DESTINATION  SURVEY  IN  FAIRFIELD 
• FIRST  GBTD  OPERATED  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICE  BEGINS 
TOWN  OF  FAIRFIELD  DEVELOPS  MINIBUS  PROPOSAL  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  GAS  CRISIS)  GBTD  DROPS  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 
PROGRAM  FOR  FAIRFIELD,  DEVELOPS  MINIBUS  COUNTER- 
PROPOSAL FOR  FAIRFIELD 


MAJOR  SEC.  6 DEMONSTRATION  GRANT  RECEIVED: 
8577,400  - TSM  BROKERAGE 
191,100  - PRICING 
95,700  - COM.  A ECON.  DEV. 


PRELIMINARY  Efc  H CONSORTIUM  AGREEMENTS  SIGNED,  FORMAL - 
PLANNING  INITIATED 

FIXED-ROUTE  BUS  ACQUI6ITION8  COMPLETED,  FIXED- 
ROUTE  NETWORK  FULLY  OPERATED  BY  GBTD  BEGINS  SERVICE 
WITH  NEW  BUSES  BEARING  "PEOPLE  MOVING  COMPANY"  LOGO  - 

867,800  SEC.  8 GRANT  FOR  BOS  PERFORMANCE  MONITORING  AND 
SERVICE  STANDARDS 

FAIRFIELD  MINIBUS  PLANNING  BEGINS 
TRUMBULL  JOINS  GBTD 

LANCE  GRENZEBACK  HIRED  AS  DEMONSTRATION  MANAGER  ~ 


848.000  SEC.  8 GRANT  FOR  LOW-COST  TRANSIT  IMPROVEMENTS 

SERGIO  GONZALES,  SERVICE  EVALUATION,  JOINS  STAFF  

RICH  CLAIFE  LEAVES  QBTD 

881,500  SEC.  8 GRANT  TO  DEVELOP  MIS  SYSTEM  

SEARCH  BEGUN  FOR  MARKET  RESEARCH  CONTRACTOR  

EVE  WYATT,  PLANNER,  JOINS  STAFF 

8360.000  SEC.  6 GRANT  FOR  INNER-CITY  DEMO  


€ 


BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  FEATURING 
PROJECT  WORK  PLANS  AND  MONITORING  SCHEME 

FIXED-ROUTE  DATA  COLLECTIONS  COMPLETED  (ON-OFF  COUNTS, 
ON-BOARD  SURVEY) 

INITIAL  REVIEW  OF  TAXI  INDUSTRY;  INFORMAL  OPERATOR 
DISCUSSIONS 

DICK  REYNOLDS,  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR,  JOINS  STAFF 

RICHARD  ORAM,  PRICING  MANAGER  , JOINS  STAFF 

GBTD  IMPLEMENTS  TIRST  COMPREHENSIVE  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICE 
PLAN 

COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  PLANNING  BEGINS  IN  STRATFORD 
HUMAN  SERVICE  TRANSPORTATION  CONSORTIUM  BEGINS  SERVICE  - 


GBTD  FIRST  PROPOSES  TO  LAUNCH  SRT  PROGRAM  THROUGH  HSTC 
SERVICE  CONTRACTS,  DUE  TO  VEHICLE  FUNDING  PROBLEMS  AT 
UMTA 


V/ 


ROSS  BURKHARDT,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  SPECIALIST,  JOINS 
STAFF 

MARK  BOAZ,  PARATRANSIT  SPECIALIST,  JOINS  STAFF 

RANDY  RICHARDSON,  TRANSIT  PLANNER,  JOINS  STAFF 

RICHARD  CLAIR,  PROPOSED  PLANNING  AND  MARKETING  DIRECTOR,  JOINS  STAFF- 

HOWARD  OSTROFF,  MIS  SPECIALIST,  JOINS  STAFF 

87.7  MILLION  IN  UMTA  CAPITAL  GRANTS  RECEIVED: 

INCLUDES  FUNDING  FOR  BUS  COMPANY  ACQUISITIONS,  NEW 
BUS  PURCHASES,  MINIBUS  VEHICLES  AND  E&H  VANS,  BUT 
NOT  SRT  VEHICLES: 

GBTD  BEGINS  ACQUISITION  OF  PRIVATE  BUS  COMPANIES 
6 PLANNING  FOR  FIXED-ROUTE  SYSTEM 

THOMAS  BRIGHAM,  PROPOSED  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR,  JOINS  STAFF 

GBTD  CONDUCTS  INITIAL  REVIEW  OF  ELH  COORDINATED  SYSTEM- 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  BEGINS  IN  FAIRFIELD  


V> <S 


■\Z 

yv 


V./ 


■\; — 

_/\_ 


■\/ 


COMPRE- 

HENSIVE 

PLANNING 


MANAGE- 

MENT 

SYSTEMS 


SERVICE 

EVALUA- 

TION 
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$135,000  SEC.  5 GHAUT  BOH  E&H  TRAN  SPORT  AT  I Off /US  EH -S I DK 
SUBSIDIES 

$62,500  SEC.  8 GRANT  FOR  COMM.  fc  ECOH.  DEV.  STUDIES  IN 
FAIRFIELD  CENTER 

FIRST  EVALUATION  OF  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICES  USING  MONITOR- 
ING DATA 


MANHEIM  & WILSON  CONDUCT  SPECIAL  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  AT  — 
GBTD 

MARKET  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  REASSESSED;  TARGET  TO  INDI-  - 
VIDUAL  MARKETS 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR  APPOINTED:  ROBERT  WELDON 

SPECIAL  BUS  SERVICE  INITIATED  TO  TRUMBULL'S  STEARNS  - 
VILLAGE;  SERVICE  SUBSIDIZED  BY  STEARNS  MANAGEMENT 

INITIAL  TRANSIT  COST  ALLOCATION  MODEL  COMPLETED  

FIRST  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES  PLAN  DEVELOPED  

$50,000  SEC.  8 GRANT  TO  CONDUCT  I NTERHODAL  TERMINAL 
STUDY 

$40,000  SEC.  8 GRANT  TO  CONDUCT  SUBURBAN  TRANSIT  -* 
SERVICE  AMD  REGIONAL  TRANSFER  CENTERS  STUDY 

BEGIN  REGULAR  TRACKING  OF  FIXED-ROUTE  COST  AND  REVENUE  - 
DATA 

BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOFTWARE  TO  ANALYZE  BUS  MONITORING  - 
DATA 

$40,000  SEC.  8 GRANT  TO  DESIGN/I M PLEHENT  EMPLOYMENT-  - 
CENTERED  BUS  SERVICE  (ECBS) 


BROKERAGE 

ACTIVITY 


r\ 


V/ V/ 


/N 


v/ — 


/\ 


COMPRE- 

HENSIVE 

PLANNING 


S\ 


FAIRFIELD  MINIMOVER  IMPLEMENTED 


BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  PERFORMING  OVERALL 
SERVICE/OPERATIONS  REVIEW 

BEGIN  FORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SERVICE  POLICY  FOR  SUBURBAN 
AREAS 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  DEVELOPED  FOR  SRT/USER  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAM  THROUGH  HSTC 

$25,000  SEC.  8 GRANT  TO  STUDY  COORDINATION  OF  INTER- 
DISTRICT  TRANSIT 

COMPREHENSIVE  SRT/USER  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  POLICY  PAPES 
PRODUCED 

GBTD  DECIDES  TO  USE  PRIVATE  OPERATORS  TO  SUPPLY  ECBS 
SERVICE 

UMTA  AUTHORIZES  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERIM  MIS  ON  MINI- 
COMPUTER 

$1,048,000  SEC.  5 GRANT  TO  FINANCE  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR  CBD  6 8.  MAIM  ST.  COMM,  i ECON.  DEV.  PROJECTS 


v/ — V/ 


STRATFORD  PLANNING  ACTIVATES  AFTER  APPOINTMENT  OF  NEW 
TOWN  MANAGER 

BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  PERFORMING  INVEST- 
MENT ANALYSIS  FOR  INTEGRATED  SERVICE  NETWORK 


INNER-CITY  PROJECT  MANAGER , PEGGY  BRENNAN , JOINS  STAFF 
$384,000  SEC.  5 GRANT  TO  PURCHASE  MIS  HARDWARE  

INNER-CITY  MARKET  RESEARCH  BEGINS  


MANAGE- 

MENT 

SYSTEMS 


SETTVOCE 

evalua- 

tion 


BOARD  APPROVES  INITIAL  SRT  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN;  GBTD  MEETS 
WITH  TAXI  OWNERS 


MIS  SOFTWARE  REVIEW  BEGINS  

SRT  AND  INNER-CITY  MARKET  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS/BUDGETS 
APPROVED  BY  BOARD 

$310,000  SEC.  6 GRANT  FOR  PHASE  II  OF  PRICING  DEMON- 
STRATION 


EXEC.  BOAR'  SUSPENDS  DEVELOPMENT  WORK  ON  SRT  PROGRAM  

INTERIM  MINICOMPUTER  MIS  IN  PLACE  

EXEC.  BOARD  SUGGEST  US  * OF  E&H  USER  SUBSIDY  FUNDS  AS 
INCENTIVE  TO  DRAW  LOCAL  I0WNS  INTO  HSTC,  RATHER  THAN  AS 
SEED  MONEY  FOR  SRT  PROGRAM 


STRATFORD  DRAFT  SERVICE  ''LAN  COMPLETED 


FIGURE  3-1.  (Continued) 
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TABLE  3-1.  LIST  OF  FUNDING  GRANTS 

BRIDGEPORT  BROKERAGE  DEMONSTRATION 
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Downtown/East  Side  Improvements  UMTA  Sec.  5 $ 838,400  6/81  Improvements  to  transit-related 

(CT— 05— 0021)  facilities  in  downtown  Bridgeport 

State  of  CN  209,600  East  Side  to  facilitate  bus  opera 

$1 , 048, 000  and  increase  ridership. 
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milLion  in  demonstration  funding.  Availability  of  these  grants 
and  skilled  efforts  of  brokerage  staff  members  to  access  and  use 
them  constitute  important  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  broker- 
age. The  resources  afforded  by  particular  grants,  the  timing  and 
objectives  implicit  in  their  award,  and  the  interests  of  persons 
responsible  for  accessing  the  grants  all  have  impact  on  the  shape 
and  priority  of  events,  and  on  the  ultimate  accomplishments  of 
the  brokerage. 

3.2  INITIAL  PROJECT  DESIGN,  GRANTS  AND  STAFFING 

The  demonstration  project  in  Bridgeport  had  its  origins  in 
early  1978,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3-1.  It  was  initiated 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Richard  Bradley,  an  individual 
with  both  visionary  ideals  and  extensive  experience  in  encourag- 
ing greater  use  of  paratransit  service  concepts  and  managerial 
innovation  in  urban  transportation.  Prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
brokerage  idea  in  Bridgeport,  Bradley  was  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  experimental  paratransit  minibus  and  shared-ride  taxi 
program  in  neighboring  Westport,  Connecticut.  While  at  Westport, 
he  was  approached  by  Bridgeport  officials  who  were  impressed  with 
his  accomplishments  and  curious  to  see  whether  he  could  also  help 
them  revitalize  public  transportation  in  Bridgeport.  These 
initial  discussions  were  followed  by  preparation  of  a "think 
piece"  by  Bradley  which  delineated  a comprehensive  program  of 
action,  incorporating,  as  principal  elements,  a revitalized 
fixed-route  bus  system,  paratransit  for  special  markets  and  the 
establishment  of  a broad-based  brokerage  process  to  manage  these 
improvements.  The  program  design  also  included  community  and 
economic  development  initiatives  to  address  the  city's  long-term 
economic  and  environmental  decline. 

Based  on  this  planning  paper  and  the  strength  of  his  per- 
formance record  in  Westport  and  similar  UMTA-sponsored  programs 
elsewhere,  Bradley's  ideas  were  endorsed  by  the  Greater  Bridge- 
port Transit  District's  (GBTD)  Executive  Board.  Michael  Gratt, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  was  particularly  taken  with  Bradley's 
visions  and  the  potential  they  suggested  for  making  Bridgeport  a 
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leader  in  transit  innovation  and  urban  renewal  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Through  Gratt  and  the  Board,  Bradley’s  proposal 
also  gained  the  support  of  the  City,  and  in  the  summer  of  1978 
Bradley  was  hired  as  GBTD's  Executive  Director.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  succeeded  in  helping  GBTD  secure  its  first  grant,  an 
initial  $135,000  UMTA  Section  6 grant  to  initiate  planning  for 
an  integrated  transit  system  with  paratransit  and  economic  devel- 
opment functions.  Under  this  grant,  a funding  application  was 
developed  that  proposed  a major  demonstration  of  transportation 
brokerage  in  Bridgeport,  which  was  submitted  to  UMTA  in  June  of 
1979. 

Receipt  of  the  initial  $135,000  planning  grant  in  August 
1978  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit 
District  as  an  active  planning,  management  and  operating  agency. 
Since  its  formation  some  7 years  before,  the  Transit  District  had 
functioned  only  as  a regulatory  agency  over  the  activities  of  the 
four  private  bus  companies  which  provided  transit  service  to  the 
Bridgeport  region.  With  acquisition  of  the  planning  grant  and 
receipt  of  an  initial  capital  grant  for  $3  million  (of  an 
eventual  $7.7  million)  in  October  1978,  the  District  began  to 
acquire  the  staff  it  would  need  to  carry  out  the  elements  of  the 
brokerage  plan.  Among  these  were  individuals  with  experience  in 
fixed-route  transit  planning  and  operations  (Rich  Clair  and  Randy 
Richardson),  paratransit  planning  and  operations  (Tom  Brigham 
and  Mark  Boaz),  a management  information  systems  specialist 
(Howard  Ostroff),  and  a community  and  economic  development 
specialist  (Ross  Burkhardt).  These  individuals  were  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  getting  the  basic  transit  and  paratransit  plan- 
ning and  community  development  activities  in  motion,  to  pursue 
additional  capital  funds  to  assist  in  buying  out  the  existing 
private  bus  companies,  and  to  help  in  developing  the  major  demon- 
stration grant  application. 
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The  grant  application  for  the  brokerage  demonstration  was 
developed  in  early  1979,  and  listed  as  its  goals  and  objectives:* 

o Establish  a Transportation  Systems  Management  Process 

Broker  demands  for  transportation  services  with 
the  fixed-route  and  paratransit  modes  able  to  meet 
these  demands  in  the  most  service-effective  and  cost- 
effective  manner.  Maximize  the  value  and  impact  of 
public  and  private  sector  transportation  investments. 
Coordinate  the  development  and  operation  of  the  public 
transportation  infrastructure. 

o Expand  the  Number  and  Variety  of  Transit  Services 
Available  Within  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Region 

Integrate  existing  fixed-route  and  paratransit 
services  into  a unified  system  of  services  which  will 
provide  different  types  and  levels  of  service  at  vary- 
ing prices.  Encourage  the  development  of  innovative 
fixed-route  and  paratransit  services  within  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  better  serve  markets  unserved  or 
underserved  by  existing  services. 

o Establish  a Comprehensive  Planning  and  Marketing  Pro- 
cess to  Promote  the  Development  of  a Complementary 
Range  of  Transit  Services 

Implement  a major  market  research  program  to  pro- 
vide the  information  needed  for  detailed  program  plan- 
ning. Develop  a promotional  program  covering  fixed- 
route  and  paratransit  services.  Focus  the  planning 
process  on  development  or  encouragement  of  a variety  of 
service  modes. 

o Develop  and  Implement  a Variety  of  Pricing  Strategies 
to  Maximize  the  Cost-Effectiveness  of  Fixed-Route  and 
Paratransit  Services 

Establish  pricing  strategies  which  will  integrate 
public  and  private  sector  transportation  services  into 


*"Appl icat ion  to  Establish  a Transportation  Systems  Management 
Process,  Pricing  Demonstration  Program,  and  Community  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program,"  submitted  to  Service  and  Methods 
Demonstration  Program,  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
by  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District,  June  19,  1979. 
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a unified  system  of  regional  transit  services,  maximize 
user  choice  among  modes  and  accommodate  a variety  of 
transit  services  at  a range  of  prices  within  the  re- 
gion. 

o Use  Investments  in  Fixed-Route  and  Paratransit  Services 
to  Stimulate  and  Reinforce  Other  Public  and  Private 
Sector  Investments 

Identify  community  and  economic  development  proj- 
ects which  can  potentially  impact  or  be  impacted  by 
transit  service  delivery.  Establish  a process  by  which 
investment  decisions  of  the  Transit  District  and  a 
variety  of  community  agencies  and  institutions  can  take 
place  in  a unified  and  complementary  manner.  Coordin- 
ate Transit  District  and  other  public  and  private  sec- 
tor programs  to  maximize  impact  on  regional  develop- 
ment. 

This  delineation  of  objectives  in  the  application  probably 
strikes  the  average  reader  as  both  all-encompassing  but  vague 
regarding  specific  actions  or  how  goals  like  "balance"  or  "inte- 
gration" would  be  realized.  In  the  opinion  of  Tom  Brigham,  the 
current  Executive  Director  who  served  under  Bradley  during  the 
early  conceptual  period,  Bradley's  aim  seemed  to  be  simply  to 
revitalize  transit  in  Bridgeport,  but  to  accomplish  that  revital- 
ization in  an  enlightened  way.  The  intention  was  not  to  "re- 
invent the  wheel,"  but  to  tap  and  intelligently  apply  an  existing 
wealth  of  planning  and  service  development  experience,  to  avoid 
obvious  conventional  mistakes  and  pitfalls,  and  to  innovate  where 
experience  indicated  that  innovations  could  serve  particular 
markets  better  or  at  lower  cost.  According  to  Brigham,  Bradley 
described  brokerage  as  the  process  that  would  determine  where, 
when,  and  how  much  to  innovate. 

GBTD's  major  demonstration  grant  application  was  submitted 
on  June  19,  1979,  requesting  $1,142,411.  On  September  28,  1979 
the  application  was  approved,  subject  to  available  resources.  A 
grant  of  $864,205  was  awarded,  of  which  $577,395  was  to  be  used 
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to  demonstrate  TSM  brokerage,  $191,066  for  demonstration  of  inno- 
vative pricing  concepts,  and  $95,744  for  community  and  economic 
development.  Of  the  three  demonstration  areas,  only  the  commun- 
ity and  economic  development  activity  was  funded  at  less  than  its 
requested  amount,  since  it  was  reasoned  by  UMTA's  Service  and 
Methods  Program  (division  in  charge  of  Section  6 demonstration 
grants)  that  this  work  could  be  assisted  by  other  funding  pro- 
grams, e.g.,  Section  8. 

Even  before  the  major  demonstration  grant  was  approved  under 
Bradley's  leadership,  however,  the  first  of  many  important 
changes  took  place  in  the  complexion  of  the  project  and  its 
direction  toward  its  defined  goals.  Bradley  left  GBTD  in  June 

1979,  less  than  a year  after  his  arrival.  His  position  as  Execu- 
tive Director  was  immediately  assumed  by  Tom  Brigham,  who  had 
been  hired  as  the  probable  Director  of  Operations.  Richard 
Clair,  the  other  relatively  senior  member  of  the  staff,  was 
concurrently  shifted  from  the  position  of  Planning  and  Marketing 
Director  to  Director  of  Operations.  The  Planning  Directorship 
was  essentially  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  two  subordinate  posi- 
tions: Fixed-Route  Transit  Planning  Manager,  staffed  by  Randy 
Richardson,  and  Paratransit  Services  Manager,  staffed  by  Mark 
Boaz.  These  service  managers  worked  with  considerable  freedom, 
but  under  the  guidance  of  Brigham  and  Clair.  During  this  time 
there  was  no  manager  for  the  demonstration,  per  se,  or  the 
pricing  element.  These  individuals  were  not  acquired  until  May 

1980,  almost  8 months  after  receipt  of  the  demonstration  grant. 
Rich  Clair  subsequently  left  in  May  1980. 

During  this  period  of  internal  shuffling  of  staff,  objec- 
tives, project  plans  and  resources,  important  changes  took  place 
in  the  planning  environment.  Specifically,  the  community  and  the 
Executive  Board  became  anxious  to  see  results,  and  the  emphasis 
began  to  shift  away  from  long-term,  broad-based  planning  to  the 
implementation  of  near  term  actions.  This  shift  may  be  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  understanding  the  course  of  the 
brokerage  and  in  evaluating  its  ultimate  success. 
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3.3  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BROKERAGE  PROCESS 


As  described  in  the  introduction,  the  brokerage  process  has 
been  defined  to  consist  of  three  management  functions  that  guide 
overall  activity: 

o comprehensive  market-based  planning  and  service  devel- 
opment, 

o service  evaluation,  and 

o overall  program  management. 

GBTD's  overall  aim  in  service  development  under  the  broker- 
age has  been  to  establish  a diversified,  multimodal  transporta- 
tion network  with  hierarchical  services  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  distinct  travel  markets.  This  network  was  originally 
planned  to  consist  of  a core,  fixed-route  bus  system  to  serve 
high  density  corridors  and  connect  major  activity  centers,  inte- 
grated with  various  forms  of  paratransit  to  serve  the  needs  of 
lower  density  or  specialized  markets.  Identification  of  market 
needs,  identification  and  targeting  of  alternatives,  development 
of  economically  efficient  levels  of  service,  and  integrating 
market-based  services  into  a synthesized  regional  network  of 
services  is  the  purpose  of  the  comprehensive  planning  function. 

Because  GBTD  did  not  expect  that  such  an  idealistic  vision 
as  an  integrated  network  of  market-based  services  would  material- 
ize simply  through  creative  initial  planning,  a significant 
management  function  built  into  the  brokerage  was  service  evalua- 
tion. This  is  the  second  key  element  of  brokerage. 

The  third  element  is  the  overall  Transportation  Systems 
Management  process  itself,  or  simply  "management."  This  is  the 
nerve  center  of  the  brokerage,  and  is  the  least  visible  of  all 
functions.  It  continuously  monitors,  evaluates  and  synergizes 
all  brokerage  activities,  relative  to  objectives  and  resources, 
and  even  senses  the  external  climate  for  particular  actions. 

The  evolution  of  each  of  these  three  brokerage  functions  is 
described  in  a subsection  below.  The  discussion  is  linked  to  the 
time  development  chart  in  Figure  3-1. 
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3.3.1  Comprehens i ve , Market-Based  Service  Planning 

As  the  planning  process  got  underway  in  the  fall  of  1978,  it 
rapidly  became  clear  that  development  and  implementation  of  ser- 
vices in  an  orderly,  systematic  manner — that  is,  on  a market-by- 
market basis--would  not  occur  without  considerable  resistance. 

GBTD's  initial  plan  was  to  develop  a service  hierarchy  from 
the  very  start  in  Bridgeport.  While  a fixed-route  bus  element 
was  expected  to  be  the  core  of  the  system,  minibus  and  shared- 
ride  taxi  services  were  envisioned  to  assume  important  support 
roles  in  the  service  hierarchy,  potentially  limiting  the  extent 
of  fixed-route  coverage.  However,  two  factors  caused  departure 
from  this  plan.  The  first  was  a problem  in  receiving  funding  for 
the  required  paratransit  vehicles.  GBTD's  original  capital  grant 

proposal  to  UMTA  requested,  but  did  not  receive,  funding  for  84 

® 

shared-ride  taxi  (SRT)  vehicles  (Checker  sedans).  This  request 
was  deferred  indefinitely  by  UMTA.  The  second  factor  was  the 
inevitable  pressure  placed  on  GBTD  by  the  community  and  the 
Executive  Board  to  get  a basic  service  underway.  Thus  GBTD  pro- 
ceeded with  a more  narrow  fixed-route  development  plan. 

A similar  comprehensive  planning  and  service  development 
effort  was  planned  next  for  the  town  of  Fairfield,  and  activities 
began  in  March  1979.  Fairfield  was  the  site  of  the  first  aggres- 
sive market  research  program  to  define  travel  markets  and  estab- 
lish travel  needs.  A major  origin-destination  survey  was  con- 
ducted in  June  of  1979.  However,  because  the  SRT  vehicle  funding 
issue  had  still  not  been  resolved,  and  a fuel  crisis  struck  in 
the  summer  of  1979,  GBTD  was  again  shifted  off-course.  The 
Transit  District  was  led  by  events  to  develop  and  promote  a 
minibus  proposal  to  satisfy  the  immediate  service  needs  of  Fair- 
field  and  encourage  their  continuing  strong  support  of  the 
Transit  District. 

External  pressures  also  caused  accelerated  development  of  a 
consolidated  elderly  and  handicapped  transportation  network.  The 
region's  existing  Coordinated  System  for  supplying  E&H  transpor- 
tation services  was  poorly  organized  and  in  deteriorating  finan- 
cial health.  Pressure  from  individual  social  service  agencies, 
the  Bridgeport  Mayor's  Office,  and  the  Executive  Board  forced 
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GBTD  to  give  early  attention  to  improving  or  replacing  this 
system,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1978,  intensifying  in  the  spring 
of  1979,  and  consuming  a full-fledged  planning  effort  through  the 
fall  of  1980  when  the  Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium  was 
put  into  service. 

The  service  development  efforts  behind  the  fixed-route  sys- 
tem, the  Fairfield  M iniMover , and  the  E&H  consortium  are  de- 
scribed in  separate  sections  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  along 
with  the  reasons  why  those  efforts  acquired  their  particular 
priority  and  flavor. 

Service  development  efforts  in  response  to  one  or  more  of 
these  initiatives  consumed  virtually  all  staff  time  from  the  fall 
of  1978  through  the  end  of  1980.  Both  the  allocation  of  staff 
and  the  external  directives  significantly  hindered  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  approach.  While  intensive  planning  was  involved  in 
each  of  these  service  developments,  it  did  not  correspond  to  the 
envisioned  comprehensive  model  where  market  characteristics  are 
measured  and  matched  with  appropriate  services.  As  a result  of 
its  early  service  priorities,  GBTD  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
try  its  hand  at  comprehensive,  community-based  planning  until  the 
initiation  of  planning  efforts  in  the  town  of  Stratford  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  special  Inner-City  Demonstration,  which 
began  in  September  1980  and  August  1981,  respectively.  These  two 
communities  were  to  be  the  first  sites  studied  intensively,  as 
complete  systems,  with  a comprehensive  inventory  of  community 
demographics,  economic  development,  and  travel  patterns  leading 
systematically  to  the  identification  of  appropriate  travel  alter- 
natives and  optimal  levels  of  service. 

Despite  the  optimism  associated  with  Stratford  and  the 
inner-city,  the  same  problem  that  limited  GBTD's  planning  capa- 
bility in  the  earlier  projects  also  threatened  a comprehensive 
planning  approach  for  these  two  areas:  namely,  the  shared-ride 
taxi  ( SRT ) option,  which  represented  the  major  alternative  to 
conventional  public  transit,  had  still  not  come  on  line.  As  a 
result,  GBTD  delayed  startup  of  these  projects  for  some  time,- 
hoping  for  the  SRT  option  to  materialize.  Eventually,  however, 
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pressures  from  the  community  and  from  within  demanded  that  plan- 
ning in  Stratford  and  the  inner-city  get  underway.  The  Stratford 
planning  was  driven  by  GBTD's  need  to  maintain  a balance  of 
attention  among  participating  jurisdictions,  and  Stratford  was 
waiting  in  line  following  service  development  in  Bridgeport  and 
Fairfield.  The  inner-city  project,  which  was  funded  by  a sep- 
arate demonstration  planning  grant  ($360,000)  from  UMTA,  had  been 
dormant  since  receipt  of  the  grant  in  June  of  1980,  and  GBTD  was 
concerned  that  they  should  get  underway  or  risk  losing  the  grant 
or  credibility  with  the  Board  on  the  project.  Using  reverse 
logic,  it  was  also  felt  that  initiating  these  projects  might 
supply  the  impetus  to  move  the  paratransit  programs  along. 

Planning  in  Stratford  really  began  as  early  as  September  of 
1980  in  conjunction  with  the  ongoing  regional  fixed-route  service 
overhaul.  At  that  time,  discussions  took  place  with  officials  of 
Stratford  and  Sikorsky  (the  major  local  employer)  regarding  de- 
velopment of  a major  new  north-south  route  for  the  community, 
with  the  possibility  of  integrating  Sikorsky  into  the  service 
development  plan.  However,  these  initiatives  proved  to  be  prema- 
ture, and  faded  until  more  attention  could  be  given  by  both  GBTD 
and  the  community.  A major  reason  for  the  lack  of  initiative  was 
that  Stratford  was  looking  for  a replacement  for  their  departing 
Town  Manager,  whom  the  municipal  government  expected  to  play  a 
major  role  in  developing  a service  plan. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  comprehensive  planning  process  in 
Stratford  therefore  did  not  begin  until  June  1981,  when  GBTD  was 
able  to  assign  adequate  staff  to  the  project  and  Stratford 
appointed  a new  Town  Manager.  GBTD  then  began  to  develop  and 
test  a sequential  planning  process  (portions  of  which  originated 
earlier  in  Fairfield)  that  could  serve  as  a prototype  for  subse- 
quent case  studies. 

The  approach  developed  and  tested  in  Stratford,  and  cur- 
rently accepted  as  a general  form  by  GBTD,  consists  of  several 
steps.  The  process  leads  off  with  very  general  introductory 
meetings  with  local  officials  to  discuss  local  transportation 
needs  and  to  describe  the  range  of  alternative  actions  which  may 
be  taken  and  are  within  the  power  of  the  Transit  District  to 
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pursue.  The  next  step  involves  data  collection.  Maximum  initial 
use  is  made  of  secondary  data  on  demographic  composition,  loca- 
tion of  major  trip  generators  and  attractions,  and  existing 
travel  patterns.  This  is  followed  by  informal  contacts  with 
local  community  leaders  and  the  public  (through  focus  group  or 
personal  interview)  to  help  better  understand  travel  behavior, 
community  preferences  and  to  identify  potential  travel  needs.  If 
this  secondary  information  is  found  to  be  weak  or  if  the  service 
planning  requires  special  detail,  primary  data  collection  may  be 
necessary.  A household  origin-destination  survey  is  the  most 
likely  vehicle  to  supply  this  data.  Near  the  end  of  the  process 
a set  of  alternatives  is  formulated,  and  cost  analysis  performed. 
These  results  are  shared  with  the  community  leaders  and  aired  in 
public  meetings,  a preferred  development  plan  is  selected,  and 
service  design  is  initiated. 

Initial  discussions  with  Stratford  on  general  service  offer- 
ings took  place  in  June  1981,  followed  by  interviews  with  influ- 
ential people  in  the  community  in  July  and  compilation  of  all 
other  secondary  data.  GBTD  knew  at  the  outset  that  its  oppor- 
tunities to  innovate  in  Stratford  with  the  early  service  plan 
were  going  to  be  limited  due  to  the  status  of  the  SRT  and  ECBS 
programs.  So  while  these  alternatives  were  discussed,  the  primary 
planning  emphasis  soon  fell  on  the  tangible  revamp  and  revitali- 
zation of  the  fixed-route  service  network.  Revised  routing  plans 
were  outlined  in  August.  With  the  criteria  that  the  jurisdiction 
would  receive  at  least  as  much  fixed-route  transit  service  as  it 
had  previously,  alternative  routing  plans  were  developed  along 
with  comparative  cost  analyses,  aiming  toward  final  trade-off 
analysis  by  late  fall  of  1981.  However,  in  November  local  offi- 
cials became  completely  involved  in  community  budget  proceedings, 
and  were  unable  to  meet  with  GBTD's  planners.  The  planning 
process  thus  came  to  a temporary,  but  indefinite,  stop,  even 
though  a draft  service  plan  had  been  effectively  completed. 

The  inner-city  demonstration,  the  second  wholistic  planning 
effort,  has  been  affected  by  several  institutional  obstacles 
which  have  influenced  its  scope  and  timing.  This  project  was 
purposely  designed  by  UMTA  to  study  the  role  transportation  can 
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have  in  rejuvinating  and  improving  mobility  within  an  economic- 
ally depressed  central  city  neighborhood.  The  specific  objec- 
tives of  the  demonstration  were  to  develop  a transportation 
planning  process  which  actively  involved  members  of  the  community 
in  identifying  t r anspor t a t ion- re  la  ted  obstacles  in  accessing 
educational,  employment  and  social  opportunities,  identifying 
barriers  to  community  and  economic  development,  and  in  designing 
actual  transit  and  paratransit  service  improvements  that  would 
support  revitalization.  This  grant  was  secured  by  Bridgeport  be- 
cause of  the  ideal  suitability  of  the  East  Side  neighborhood  and 
the  complementary  activities  of  the  Transit  District  in  the 
brokerage  demonstration. 

The  UMTA  grant  was  received  in  June  of  1980,  but  activity 
did  not  officially  get  underway  until  August  of  1981.  This  delay 
was  not  planned,  but  at  the  same  time  was  not  seen  as  damaging  by 
the  Transit  District.  The  technical  reason  for  not  getting 
underway  earlier  was  the  absence  of  a project  manager.  It  took 
until  April  of  1981  to  receive  Executive  Board  approval  for 
hiring  a project  manager,  and  then  it  was  July  before  the  right 
individual  was  selected.  The  strategic  reason  for  not  moving 
faster  was  to  try  to  get  the  shared-ride  taxi  and  user-side 
subsidy  programs  underway  first,  so  they  could  be  actively 
brokered  as  alternatives  during  service  development.  However, 
the  strategy  was  revised  when  it  was  realized  that  the  inner-city 
project  could  probably  aid  the  District's  Community  and  Economic 
Development  program  on  the  East  side,  which  had  been  stalled 
after  termination  of  Urban  Initiatives  funds,  and  could  help 
supply  additional  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  SRT/user-s ide 
subsidy  program. 

With  the  hiring  of  Peggy  Brennan  as  project  manager,  an 
individual  with  prior  skills  in  urban  housing  programs,  planning 
activity  got  underway  in  August  of  1981.  The  process  began  with 
extensive  community  contacts  and  compilation  of  maps  and  other 
pertinent  secondary  planning  data.  From  this  set  of  resources,  a 
community  activity  profile  was  assembled  in  September,  along  with 
a proposal  for  additional  targeted  market  research,  to  include  a 
battery  of  focus  groups  and  possibly  a formal  origin-destination 
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survey.  These  additional  efforts  were  planned  for  early  1982. 
At  present,  no  service  development  has  occurred,  although  find- 
ings from  the  community  feedback  process  are  suggesting  various 
types  of  service  offerings.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3-1,  the 
shared-ride  taxi  program  has  gone  through  many  refinements  in 
proposed  approach,  but  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  to  where  it 
can  be  viewed  as  a viable  service  alternative. 

Trumbull,  the  northernmost  town  in  the  Transit  District, 
joined  GBTD  in  April  of  1980.  Thus  far,  Trumbull  has  received 
little  attention,  largely  because  its  low  density  presents  the 
poorest  market  for  conventional  transit  service  development  of 
all  jurisdictions.  Also,  no  pressure  has  been  exerted  by  the 
Executive  Board  or  even  Trumbull  officials  to  step  up  activity  in 
Trumbull.  The  brokerage  team  believes  that  an  active  role  will 
eventually  be  necessary  to  maintain  balanced  regional  support, 
but  expects  shared-ride  taxi  to  play  a major  role  in  Trumbull, 
and  these  feelings  are  endorsed  by  Trumbull  officials.  In  the 
interim,  GBTD  is  doing  small  things  to  show  a presence  in 
Trumbull.  In  February  1981  they  initiated  a special  service, 
consisting  of  select  deviation  of  an  existing  fixed-route  opera- 
tion to  Steam's  Village,  an  elderly  housing  project,  to  offer 
shopping  service  to  residents.  Fares  for  this  service  are  subsi- 
dized by  Steam's  management.  GBTD  is  attempting  to  find  oppor- 
tunities like  these  elsewhere  in  order  to  broker  available  ser- 
vice capacity.  This  reasoning  initiated  development  of  a service 
policy  for  suburban  areas,  keying  on  suburban  malls  and  strip 
commercial  districts  as  development  sites,  with  an  important  side 
objective  being  the  minimization  of  empty  backhauls  for  service 
returning  from  the  central  city.  This  policy  development  was 
motivated  by  a $40,000  Section  8 grant  awarded  in  January  1981  to 
study  the  use  of  regional  malls  as  service  development  nodes  and 
transfer  centers.  Because  the  grant  has  not  been  officially 
accepted  and  received  by  the  Transit  District,  and  because  the 
suburban  municipalities  are  not  applying  pressure  for  service, 
project  activity  has  been  minimal. 
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Probably  as  a result  of  the  difficulty  in  tying  down  a 
comprehensive  planning  approach,  GBTD's  market  research  program 
has  never  gotten  off  the  ground.  Because  of  the  disruption  of 
early  service  development  responsibilities,  GBTD  did  not  begin 
its  search  for  a market  research  contractor  until  May  1980.  This 
search  was  fraught  with  confusion  about  the  type  of  market  re- 
search that  was  needed,  i.e.  global  or  market  specific,  and  hence 
the  type  of  capability  that  was  desired  in  a contractor.  By 
December  1980,  GBTD  became  somewhat  sure  that  it  wanted  to  target 
market  research  efforts  to  specific  markets  in  conjunction  with 
specific  services,  as  had  become  commonplace  in  GBTD's  service 
development  efforts.  However,  lack  of  major  new  service  develop- 
ments diminished  the  need  for  a contractor.  The  shared-ride  taxi 
program  was  viewed  as  the  next  major  frontier,  but  its  develop- 
ment was  so  tentative  that  the  search  for  market  research  assist- 
ance also  waned.  Eventually  the  firm  of  Illium  Associates  was 
contracted  in  the  fall  of  1981  when  it  appeared  that  the  SRT 
program  was  moving  toward  reality,  and  a budget  was  approved  by 
the  Board.  A work  plan  for  taxi-related  market  research  has  been 
developed,  but  has  not  yet  been  implemented  pending  further 
clarification  by  the  District  of  its  SRT  program  plan. 

3.3.2  Service  Evaluation 

The  major  Section  6 demonstration  grant  application  listed 
as  a goal  of  the  brokerage  process  to  see  that  demands  for  trans- 
portation service  are  met  in  "the  most  se r v i ce- ef f ec t i ve  and 
cost-effective  manner."*  The  proposed  strategy  for  accomplishing 
this  goal  was  "a  unified  process  which  weighs  the  potential  costs 
and  benefits  of  a particular  service  against  a range  of  modal 
alternatives."**  As  the  brokerage  got  underway,  the  plan  to 


*"Appl icat ion  to  Establish  a Transportation  Systems  Management 
Process,  Pricing  Demonstration  Program,  and  Community  and 
Economic  Development  Program,"  submitted  to  Service  and  Methods 
Demonstration  Program,  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
by  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District,  June  19,  1979. 

**Ibid . 
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conduct  comprehensive  planning  and  alternatives  analysis  was 
quickly  altered  by  external  events,  as  described  earlier.  The 
revised  fixed-route  network  and  the  Fairfield  minibus  system  were 
service  developments  that  clearly  did  not  result  from  the  "uni- 
fied process."  As  a result,  these  first  two  development  efforts 
did  not  involve  intensive  planning  to  optimize  service  delivery 
relative  to  demand.  Routes  were  delineated  relative  to  either 
existing  successful  service  patterns  or  the  locations  of  major 
trip  generators  or  attractions  in  the  community  as  identified  by 
community  leaders,  rather  than  through  use  of  primary  origin- 
destination  trip  data  and  investigation  of  price  and  service 
level  effects  on  demand. 

Because  its  intended  final  product  is  a diversified  multi- 
modal regional  transportation  network  in  which  each  mode  func- 
tions as  the  most  cost-effective  service  type  for  its  respective 
market,  because  other  modal  alternatives  cannot  be  considered 
until  they  become  operational,  and  because  detailed  analysis  of 
service  and  cost  impacts  on  demand  would  have  limited  value  in  a 
system  where  headways  average  30  minutes,  GBTD  has  opted  for  a 
more  flexible  and  dynamic  planning  strategy  to  realize  its 
original  goal.  This  strategy  consists  of  an  extensive  service 
evaluation  program,  whereby  data  is  continuously  collected  on 
system  operations  and  analyzed  with  special  analytic  tools  to 
indicate  when  and  how  service  should  be  expanded,  reduced, 
replaced  or  eliminated.  There  are  two  major  components  to  this 
process,  having  to  do  with,  alternately,  cost  and  performance. 
The  first  component  is  a service  cost  allocation  model,  develop- 
ment of  which  was  funded  under  the  pricing  element  of  the  main 
demonstration  grant.  This  model  helps  convert  system  operating 
measures  into  costs  and,  more  importantly,  helps  allocate  the 
costs  among  the  various  factor  inputs  (capital,  labor,  etc.). 
The  preliminary  cost  allocation  model  was  formulated  in  December 
of  1980,  and  has  been  in  a process  of  continual  refinement  in 
terms  of  data  specifications  and  sophistication  of  output.  The 
model  was  first  used  in  October  1980  to  study  and  reject  the 
feasibility  of  peak  and  off-peak  fares,  and  has  also  been  used  to 
study  the  effects  of  service  changes  on  several  occasions. 
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The  second  component  is  a bus  performance  evaluation  method- 
ology. This  component  is  being  developed  under  a special  $67,750 
Section  8 grant  received  in  March  of  1980  to  design  and  implement 
a performance  evaluation  and  monitoring  system,  and  eventually 
lead  to  a system  of  service  standards.  Essentially,  this  grant 
was  awarded  to  support  a pilot  test  in  a typical  transit  agency 
of  a methodology  developed  by  U M T A.  * When  operational,  the 
various  models  in  the  performance  evaluation  methodology  will 
allow  analysis  of  ridership  from  revenue  data  (using  a fare 
classification  algorithm),  and  allow  monitoring  and  analysis  of 
bus  productivity  by  route,  segment,  and  day  of  week.  These 
capabilities  can  be  worked  in  concert  with  operating  schedules  to 
examine  the  effects  of  service  changes  on  performance.  The  key 
advantage  of  the  model  is  that,  once  calibrated  to  the  specific 
site,  only  modest  amounts  of  additional  new  data  should  be  neces- 
sary to  update  and  use  the  model  in  a regular  monitoring  context. 
Most  of  the  work  on  this  model  to  date  has  been  in  calibration, 
using  special  data  collected  by  GBTD  under  a separate  $48,000 
Section  8 grant  received  in  May  of  1980.  Considerable  time  and 
effort  has  gone  into  collecting  and  processing  the  base  data,  and 
fitting  it  to  the  model,  resulting  in  numerous  unexpected  modifi- 
cations. Special  outside  help  was  acquired  from  transit  opera- 
tions specialists  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(MIT),  with  the  eventual  addition  of  one  of  these  specialists, 
Sergio  Gonzales,  to  the  staff  to  manage  the  project.  The  model 
has  produced  some  impressive  outputs,  but  is  still  in  the  devel- 
opment stage. 

3.3.3  Management 

The  third  management  function  of  the  brokerage  is  management 
itself.  While  this  may  seem  redundant,  the  brokerage,  like  any 
large  process  or  set  of  activities,  needs  a guidance  system  to 


*"Bus  Performance  Monitoring  System",  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  August  1981. 
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keep  it  on  track.  This  guidance  ranges  from  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration to  setting  and  refining  goals  and  objectives,  and  in 
general  seeing  that  activities  maintain  a proper  flow  and 
balance . 

It  is  probably  not  surprising  to  learn  that  in  Bridgeport 
this  was  one  of  the  last  major  capabilities  to  be  developed, 
almost  as  though  the  need  was  not  recognized  until  it  was  well 
advanced.  Rich  Bradley,  Rich  Clair  and  Tom  Brigham  were  all 
senior  staff  members  hired  on  at  the  executive  level  early  in  the 
project  who  were  capable  of  providing  this  leadership.  However, 
the  attentions  of  these  people  were  essentially  occupied  by  the 
intense  preliminary  planning,  grant  acquisition  and  service  de- 
velopment activities.  The  demonstration  project  was  run  largely 
from  the  Executive  Director  level  (Bradley,  then  Brigham),  which 
necessarily  created  a competition  between  the  broad  objectives  of 
the  brokerage  and  the  fire-fighting  climate  of  starting  up  the 
Transit  District. 

It  was  not  until  May  1980  that  a staff  member,  Lance  Grenze- 
back,  was  hired  specifically  to  manage  the  brokerage.  By  this 
time  a number  of  major  service  developments  were  well  underway, 
and  considerable  autonomy  had  been  assumed  by  individual  members 
of  the  planning  staff.  One  of  the  first  tasks  confronted  by  the 
Demonstration  Manager  was  to  try  to  structure  project  objectives 
from  the  large  number  of  individual  grants  and  use  these  to 
synthesize  the  activities  of  individual  staff.  Implementation  of 
this  management  system  required  project  workplans  and  activity 
schedules  from  each  staff  member,  to  facilitate  monitoring  and 
rationalize  activity  programs.  This  management  control  was  not 
realized  easily,  because  of  previous  staff  freedoms  and  their 
doubts  regarding  the  new  management,  particularly  since  Grenze- 
back  was  more  of  a management  specialist  than  a transportation 
analyst . 

The  first  formal  project  workplans  were  developed  in  June 
1980,  following  which  program  objectives  and  specific  project 
initiatives  received  their  first  comprehensive  review  and  evalua- 
tion. Special  outside  help  was  called  in  in  December  1980,  in 
form  of  Marvin  Manheim  and  Nigel  Wilson  of  MIT,  who  conducted  a 
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management  seminar  at  GBTD  on  how  to  plan,  organize,  and  execute 
a multimodal,  multi-objective  transportation  program.  Shortly 
following  this  assistance,  in  January  1981,  the  first  program 
priorities  plan  was  developed,  with  development  milestones,  and 
budget  and  staffing  allocations  for  all  major  project  initia- 
tives. This  was,  however,  after  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  most  of  the  major  service  developments  (i.e.,  the  fixed-route 
system  and  the  E&H  Consortium),  and  the  Fairfield  MiniMover  was 
to  be  implemented  in  February.  There  is  some  question,  there- 
fore, as  to  how  important  the  absence  of  a comprehensive  manage- 
ment may  have  been  in  the  initial  shaping  of  project  events. 

A key  element  in  attempting  to  manage  a program  as  diverse 
as  the  brokerage  is  information  handling.  The  multiplicity  of 
management  and  planning  tasks  in  the  Bridgeport  demonstration 
was,  in  fact,  seen  as  an  excellent  application  for  development  of 
a Management  Information  System  (MIS).  Howard  Ostroff,  a com- 
puter specialist,  was  one  of  the  initial  staff  acquisitions  of 
GBTD  back  in  September  1978.  Ostroff  was  hired  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  developing  a major  MIS  capability  as  a management  and 
planning  tool  under  the  demonstration.  This  objective  was  cited 
in  the  June  1979  demonstration  grant  proposal. 

The  MIS  was  not  explicitly  budgeted  under  the  main  Section  6 
demonstration  grant  received  in  September  1979.  In  fact,  the 
first  earmarked  planning  and  development  money  was  not  received 
until  May  1980,  in  form  of  an  $81,500  Section  8 grant.  Regret- 
tably, due  to  the  delays,  Ostroff  became  caught-up  in  other 
activities,  most  intensively  with  development  of  a computerized 
accounting  and  payroll  system  for  GBTD's  administrative  depart- 
ment. Hence,  activity  on  the  MIS  really  did  not  get  underway 
until  February  of  1981,  when  discussions  were  held  with  UMTA 
concerning  GBTD's  outstanding  MIS  capital  grant  application 
(hardware  and  software  acquisition),  and  the  design  of  a computer 
applications  software  survey.  A $384,000  Section  5 hardware 
grant  was  awarded  in  July  1981,  which  was  followed  by  a survey 
and  review  of  alternative  software  packages  that  continued 
through  September  1981,  culminating  in  a tour  of  several 
installations  with  operational  systems.  The  overall  delay  in  the 
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schedule  of  progress  for  the  formal  MIS  system  was  particularly 
distressing  in  regard  to  the  need  for  help  in  project  and  grant 
management.  The  District  therefore  requested  approval  and  fund- 
ing  to  establish  an  intermediate  capability  on  an  APPLE  micro- 
computer. UMTA  approval  was  received  in  May  1981,  and  by  October 
1981  the  interim  MIS  was  substantially  in  place  and  in  use  for 
the  major  management  functions.  This  system  has  significantly 
improved  routine  management  capability. 

The  full-scale  monitoring  and  comprehensive  planning  capa- 
bility still  awaits  completion  of  the  original  MIS  installation, 
however.  The  microcomputer  system  is  simply  not  adequate  for 
these  other  applications.  Service  evaluation  programs  developed 
by  GBTD's  staff  have  storage  needs  that  require  a mainframe  com- 
puter, so  absence  of  the  planned  MIS  has  limited  service  evalua- 
tion work.  Similarly,  comprehensive  planning  applications,  envi- 
sioned in  the  grant  application  as  a highly  advanced,  interactive 
capability  to  allow  service  design  optimization,  has  not  been 
realized . 


3.4  REHABILITATION  OF  EXISTING  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICES 

The  first  major  service  development  activity  of  GBTD  was  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  existing  fixed-route  bus  network.  Closely 
accompanying  but  preceding  the  actual  arrival  of  Rich  Bradley, 
the  decision  was  made  to  buy  out  the  equipment  and  operating 
rights  of  four  existing  private  bus  companies.  At  that  time, 
Bridgeport  was  the  largest  remaining  metropolitan  area  in  Con- 
necticut where  transit  services  were  not  under  public  operation 
and  subsidy.  While  the  private  companies  serving  Bridgeport  were 
sustaining  themselves,  they  were  marginal  operations,  character- 
ized by  fragmented  and  redundant  routings  and  deteriorating  capi- 
tal equipment.  The  community's  greatest  initial  desire,  there- 
fore, was  to  significantly  upgrade  existing  conventional  bus 
service,  and  saw  public  ownership  as  the  most  effective  strategy 
to  accomplish  this. 
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As  a result,  the  primary  mission  assigned  the  planning  staff 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  its  existence  under  the  brokerage 
was  to  direct  ail  available  technical  expertise  and  financial 
resourcefulness  toward  development  of  a functioning  and  modern 
conventional  transit  system.  The  planning  staff  applied  itself 
whole-heartedly  to  this  request,  because  it  believed  that  a 
stable  fixed-route  network  would  be  the  core  of  its  envisioned 
integrated  regional  network,  but  also  as  a means  for  gaining 
initial  credibility  and  support  from  the  Executive  Board  and 
respective  municipal  governments  for  future  actions.  As  evidence 
of  its  commitment  and  resourcefulness,  GBTD's  planning  staff  has 
managed  to  secure  some  $9.4  million  in  Federal  and  state  capital 
grants  since  1978  to  accomplish  the  fixed-route  rehabilitation 
plan . * 

Development  of  the  fixed-route  service  program  is  high- 
lighted by  the  milestone  chart  of  Figure  3-2.  The  major  elements 
in  GBTD's  fixed-route  plan  included  rationalization  of  routes 
relative  to  current  travel  patterns,  revitalization  of  equipment 
to  improve  attractiveness  and  reliability,  and  operational  modi- 
fications to  support  regional  service  integration  objectives. 
The  program  was  initiated  under  the  direction  of  primarily  two 
individuals,  Richard  Clair  and  Randy  Richardson,  both  hired  in 
September  1978.  Clair,  hired  as  eventual  Planning  and  Marketing 
Director,  was  skilled  in  both  transit  planning  and  operations, 
through  experience  in  other  transit  agencies,  while  Richardson 
was  a junior  planner  with  several  years  experience  as  a con- 
sultant. Activity  began  with  efforts  to  acquire  the  existing 
private  bus  companies  following  receipt  of  the  initial  UMTA 
capital  grant  in  October,  along  with  development  of  specifica- 
tions and  bid  articles  for  the  new  bus  equipment  that  would  be 
needed.  This  also  marked  the  beginning  of  development  of  the 
fixed-route  service  plan.  The  draft  comprehensive  service  plan, 
prepared  principally  by  Richardson,  was  completed  in  June  1979. 

*Including  *$6.3  million  for  property  acquisitions,  $1.1  million 
for  garage  equipment,  and  $2.0  million  for  bus  and  related 
equipment  purchases. 
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RICHARD  CLAIR,  PLANNING  AND  MARKETING 
DIRECTOR,  JOINS  STAFF 

RANDY  RICHARDSON,  FIXED-ROUTE  TRANSIT 
SPECIALIST,  JOINS  STAFF 

$3  MILLION  UMTA  SEC.  3 CAPITAL  GRANT  RECEIVED 
TO  FINANCE  ACQUISITIONS  AND  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

BEGIN  ACQUISITION  OF  PRIVATE  BUS  COMPANIES 
AND  PLANNING  FOR  FIXED-ROUTE  SYSTEM 

DRAFT  LABOR  AGREEMENT 

LABOR  CONTRACT  AND  13(C)  AGREEMENT  FINALIZED 
DRAFT  GBTD  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICE  PLAIT  COMPLETED 

FIRST  PRIVATE  ACQUISITION  COMPLETED,  GBTD  BEGINS 
OPERATING  SERVICE 

FUNDING  DIFFICULTIES  ARISE:  OPERATING  BUDGET 

FROM  STATE  INADEQUATE  TO  SUPPORT  DRAFT 
STRUCTURE  PLAN;  PLAN  REVISIONS  BEGUN 

PRIVATE  BUS  COMPANY  ACQUISITIONS  COMPLETED 

GBTD  BEGINS  OPERATION  OF  ENTIRE  FIXED-ROUTE 
SYSTEM;  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  ADB  BUSES  WITH 
"PEOPLE -MOVER"  LOGO 

RICHARD  CLAIR  LEAVES  GBTD,  RANDY  RICHARDSON 
ELEVATED  TO  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICE  MANAGER 

GBTD  IMPLEMENTS  FIRST  COMPREHENSIVE  FIXED- 
ROUTE  SERVICE  PLAN 

COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  PLANNING  BEGINS  IN 
STRATFORD;  DISCUSS  NORTH/SOUTH  ROUTE 
DEVELOPMENT  OPTIONS  TO/FROM  SIKORSKY 

FIRST  EVALUATION  OF  FIXED-ROUTE  SERVICES 
USING  MONITORING  DATA 

AGREEMENT  REACHED  WITH  LABOR  UNION  TO 
TERMINATE  UNPRODUCTIVE  FIXED-ROUTE  MILEAGE 
IN  FAIRFIELD  AND  REPLACE  WITH  MINIMOVER 
SERVICE,  AND  TO  APPLY  PARATRANSIT  OPERATOR'S 
RATE  (70%  OF  BASE)  TO  MINIMOVER  SERVICE 

BEGIN  REGULAR  TRACKING  OF  FIXED-ROUTE  COST 
AND  REVENUE  DATA 

FIRST  ALTERATIONS  TO  GBTD  FIXED-ROUTE 
SERVICE  PLAN 


FIGURE  3-2.  MILESTONE  CHART  — 
FIXED-ROUTE  BUS  SERVICE  DEVELOPMENT 
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The  plan  featured  many  ambitious  modifications  to  the  existing 
service  system.  Unfortunately,  however,  GBTD  also  became  aware 
almost  concurrently  that  the  operating  budget  from  the  State 
would  be  inadequate  to  support  this  plan.  After  some  discussion, 
the  staff  proceeded  to  redraft  the  service  plan  to  a considerably 
more  conservative  design. 

Acquisition  of  the  private  bus  companies  occurred  over  the 
period  June  1979  through  January  of  1980.*  There  was  no  disrup- 
tion of  service  during  the  takeover  period.  As  the  individual 
companies  were  bought  out  by  GBTD,  beginning  in  June  1979,  GBTD 
immediately  stepped  in  as  operator  of  the  service.  Following 
completion  of  the  takeovers,  GBTD  officially  became  the  operator 
of  the  entire  fixed-route  system  for  the  first  time.  In  February 
1980,  GBTD  began  to  introduce  its  new  advanced  design  buses 
bearing  the  "People  Mover"  logo.  This  interim  GBTD  network 
maintained  roughly  the  same  route  patterns  as  the  private  com- 
panies had  operated.  The  revised,  comprehensive  service  plan  was 
completed  during  the  ensuing  6-month  period,  and  was  implemented 
in  September  1980.  Service  changes  under  the  revamped  plan  were 
largely  the  elimination  of  redundancies,  reconfiguration  of 
routes  for  smoother  operation,  and  to  some  extent,  reorientation 
of  routes  in  Bridgeport's  neighboring  jurisdictions,  particularly 
Stratford  and  Fairfield,  away  from  a focus  on  downtown  Bridgeport 
and  more  on  addressing  current  travel  patterns  within  these 
communities.  Service  routes  with  substantial  existing  riderships 
were  kept  essentially  unchanged,  with  the  idea  that  disturbing 
existing  strong  markets  would  cause  needless  and  irreparable 
ridership  losses. 

While  ridership  data  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1980  was  used 
to  tie  down  service  designs  in  the  new  comprehensive  plan,  these 
data  were  obtained  as  a result  of  a separate  project  to  install  a 
performance  monitoring  system,  as  described  under  Section  3.8 


*The  bus  system  acquired  by  GBTD  consisted  of  88.5  route  miles 
and  4,000  daily  bus  miles  of  service,  which  carried  12,700 
riders  per  day  in  1976.  The  current  system  provides  5,470  daily 
miles  of  service  with  a fleet  of  55  vehicles,  and  carries  13,200 
daily  passengers  (period  October  10-November  14,  1981). 
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below.  Neither  special  market  research  nor  advanced  planning 
models  were  used  to  design  the  initial  system.  GBTD  has  instead 
opted  to  view  the  fixed-route  system  as  dynamic,  to  be  modified 
as  operating  data  are  obtained,  planning  tools  and  economic 
criteria  refined,  and  as  other  options  come  on  stream.  The  first 
evaluation  of  the  fixed-route  service  plan  was  conducted  in 
October  1980,  which  initiated  the  first  of  a series  of  service 
modifications  in  February  1981.  Each  semi-annual  driver  "pick- 
period"  has  subsequently  been  used  to  effect  such  improvements, 
which  in  many  cases  have  meant  service  cutbacks. 

One  of  the  "mistakes"  to  be  "avoided"  which  Richard  Bradley 
may  have  been  implicitly  referring  to  in  his  founding  philosophy 
is  closing  the  door  to  innovation  by  acting  too  soon  or  taking 
actions  which  may  later  be  irrevocable.  Section  13(c)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  the  labor  protection  clause,  is 
one  factor  that  has  constrained  innovation  in  public  transit  by 
making  it  difficult  to  reduce  or  eliminate  publicly  financed 
fixed-route  services  and  replace  them  with  privately-operated 
alternatives  or  public  alternatives  that  require  specialized 
labor  arrangements.  GBTD  foresaw  13(c)  as  a potential  impediment 
to  diversification,  and  devoted  great  care  in  negotiating  its 
labor  agreements  with  the  local  bargaining  unit  following  public 
takeover.  The  first  system  operating  pact  was  executed  early  in 
the  planning  phase  (December  1978),  and  served  as  the  agreement 
under  which  both  continuation  services  (July  1979)  and  the  first 
comprehensive  service  network  (September  1980)  were  implemented. 
In  May  1979  GBTD  signed  an  agreement  with  its  union  which  set 
forth  rules  for  providing  paratransit  services.  In  this  agree- 
ment, GBTD  negotiated  freedoms  to  (1)  close  out  unproductive 
services  and  replace  them  with  more  cost-effective  options,  (2) 
to  pay  a reduced  wage  rate  (70  percent  of  normal  base)  to 
bargaining  unit  members  when  providing  paratransit  services,  and 
(3)  to  engage  non-unionized  operators  in  an  eventual  shared-ride 
taxi  program.  GBTD  gave  up  any  entitlement  it  might  have  had  to 
part-time  drivers  in  order  to  gain  these  concessions,  but  feels 
that  it  gave  up  little  since  the  GBTD  network  does  not  display 
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the  traditional  peaking  characteristics  common  to  large  city 
transit  systems.  Clearly  a major  test  of  how  fast  brokerage  can 
move,  and  whether  early  appeasement  strategies  foreclose  later 
efforts  at  innovation,  will  be  demonstrated  when  the  District 
attempts  to  exercise  these  important  13(c)  options. 

3.5  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 

Another  of  the  first  major  activities  of  GBTD  was  in  the 
development  of  a consolidated  social  service  agency  transporta- 
tion network  to  provide  transportation  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  At  the  time  the  brokerage  demonstration  got  under- 
way in  the  fall  of  1978,  a coordinated  transportation  system  was 
being  operated  by  the  local  social  service  agency  establishment. 
However,  the  program  was  inefficient  and  struggling  due  to  frag- 
mented management  and  administration,  lack  of  a comprehensive 
service  policy,  aging  vehicles,  and  lack  of  consistent  funding. 
GBTD  was  directly  involved  with  this  earlier  system  through  a 
dispatching  function.  The  system  allegedly  provided  demand- 
responsive  service  to  all  four  towns,  and  averaged  493  trips  a 
week  using  a fleet  of  9 vehicles,  only  2 of  which  were  lift- 
equipped  . 

GBTD's  attention  to  improving  the  Coordinated  System  was 
motivated  by  a three-point  plan  for  meeting  elderly  and  handi- 
capped transportation  needs  contained  in  its  original  capital 
grant  proposal  to  UMT A.  This  plan  included  providing  lifts  on 
all  Transit  District  buses,  continuing  and  upgrading  the  existing 
Coordinated  System,  and  developing  specialized  E&H  transportation 
services.  Since  the  accessible  bus  and  shared-ride  taxi  elements 
were  still  some  ways  off  as  viable  services,  GBTD's  initial 
attention  fell  on  the  Coordinated  System.  GBTD's  Mark  Boaz,  the 
eventual  Paratransit  Service  Manager,  performed  an  early  study  on 
the  status  of  the  Coordinated  System  in  the  fall  of  1978,  as 
shown  in  the  milestone  chart  of  Figure  3-3.*  This  was  followed 


*"Status  Report:  The  Coordinated  System,"  Greater  Bridgeport 

Transit  District,  October  1978. 
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MARK  BOAZ,  PARATRANSIT  SPECIALIST, 

JOINS  GBTD 

INITIAL  REVIEW  OF  E&H  COORDINATED  SYSTEM 
PRELIMINARY  E&H  POLICY  PAPER 


GBTD  ENCOURAGED  BY  BRIDGEPORT  MAYOR'S  OFFICE 
TO  ACCELLERATE  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR 
COORDINATED  SYSTEM 

GBTD  INITIATES  IDEA  OF  PRIVATE  E&H 
TRANSPORTATION  CONSORTIUM 

SEC.  504  E&H  TRANSITION  PLAN  COMPLETED  AND 
SUBMITTED  TO  UMTA,  RECOMMENDS  3-POINT  E&H 
TRANSPORTATION  PLAN  INCLUDING  IMPROVED 
AGENCY  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK 

GBTD  RETAINS  CONSULTANT  TO  HELP  DEVELOP  E&H 
CONSORTIUM  CONCEPT 

PRELIMINARY  E&H  CONSORTIUM  AGREEMENTS  SIGNED, 
PLANNING  INITIATED 


HUMAN  SERVICE  TRANSPORTATION  CONSORTIUM 
BEGINS  SERVICE 

$135,000  SEC.  5 GRANT  FOR  E&H  TRANSPORTATION/ 
OSER-SIDE  SUBSIDIES 

HSTC  FILES  FOR  INCORPORATION 

INITIAL  SRT/USER  SIDE  SUBSIDY  DISCUSSIONS 
WITH  HSTC 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  DEVELOPED  FOR  SRT/USER 
SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  THROUGH  HSTC 

MEETINGS  WITH  FAIRFIELD  AND  STRATFORD  ON  HSTC 
PARTICIPATION 


FIRST  UMTA-FUNDED  VEHICLES  FOR  HSTC  ARRIVE 

EXEC.  BOARD  SUGGESTS  USE  OF  E&H  USER  SUBSIDY 
FUNDS  AS  INCENTIVE  TO  DRAW  LOCAL  TOWNS  INTO 
HSTC 


FIGURE  3-3.  MILESTONE  CHART- 
ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  CONSORTIUM 
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in  January  1979  by  a preliminary  E&H  policy  paper.*  These 
initial  studies  suggested  that  an  effectively  coordinated  system 
could  provide  an  important  cost-effective  dimension  to  the 
District's  capability  to  provide  transportation  service  to  the 
E&H  market.  Moreover,  the  District  believed  that  if  it  helped 
create  such  a system  other  benefits  could  fall  out,  such  as 
providing  a starting  point  for  a regional  shared-ride  taxi  and 
user-side  subsidy  program,  aiding  overall  service  integration, 
providing  as  much  regional  service  as  possible,  and  providing  a 
setting  to  demonstrate  and  take  advantage  of  automation  in 
management  and  operation  of  a transportation  service. 

GBTD's  initial  plan  was  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a 
cooperative  organization  involving  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, with  the  District  acting  as  a broker  as  well  as  participant 
to  a limited  extent,  and  using  its  authority  to  secure  UMTA 
capital  funds  to  help  support  the  organization.  However,  the 
January  1979  policy  paper  raised  a note  of  caution  in  this  ap- 
proach, lest  a direct  funding  and  operating  role  by  GBTD  precipi- 
tate 13(c)  entanglements  that  would  raise  costs  and  constrain 
operations.  GBTD  fell  into  a brief  quandry  with  its  approach 
until  mounting  pressure  from  several  areas  forced  them  to  reach  a 
resolution.  First,  several  of  the  agencies  themselves  were  be- 
coming increasingly  impatient  for  an  alternative,  since  their 
Title  III  funding  for  the  existing  Coordinated  System  efforts  had 
either  terminated  or  was  on  the  verge  of  terminating.  However, 
most  of  the  impetus  came  from  the  City  of  Bridgeport.  The  City's 
Department  of  Aging  was  expending  considerable  time  and  resources 
in  providing  its  transportation  service  (within  the  Coordinated 
system),  and  was  facing  a budget  crisis  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  It  was  also  an  election  year,  and  the  Mayor's  Office  was 
concerned  about  its  department  providing  poor  but  costly  service. 
The  City  strongly  supported  formal  takeover  of  the  service  by 


*"Possible  Future  Directions  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Services 
...  The  Need  for  a Policy,"  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  Dis- 
trict, January  1979. 
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GBTD.  GBTD,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a 
proper  or  effective  role,  and  began  to  pursue  alternatives  more 
earnestly. 

The  plan  which  emerged  by  the  summer  of  1979  drew  on  the 
idea  of  a private,  independent,  non-profit  corporation  or  consor- 
tium, from  whom  individual  agencies  would  simply  buy  service. 
This  independent  organization  had  the  apparent  advantage  of 
limiting  GBTD's  long-term  direct  role,  and  also  circumventing 
possible  13(c)  difficulties  should  GBTD  use  its  authority  to 
secure  Federal  funding  assistance,  since  the  recipients  of  the 
assistance  would  be  a private  non-profit  organization.  The  con- 
sortium idea  was  further  developed  and  taken  into  the  operational 
stage  in  November  of  1979  with  the  retention  of  Larry  Harmon,  a 
special  consultant  with  unique  experience  in  agency  service  coor- 
dination and  consolidation.  A plan  was  delineated  whereby  a 
small-scale  consortium,  formed  from  the  resources  of  existing 
stable,  private,  non-profit  agencies  providing  E&H  transporta- 
tion, would  receive  planning,  organizational  and  perhaps  funding 
suppport  from  GBTD,  and  then  eventually  be  set  off  on  its  own, 
responsible  for  its  own  financial  performance  and  providing  ser- 
vice to  member  organizations  and  municipalities  at  contractually 
determined  rates.  The  idea,  while  good,  still  required  consider- 
able development  and  marketing  among  prospective  participants, 
who  were  reluctant  to  risk  resources  or  lose  existing  freedoms. 
Boaz  and  Harmon  provided  the  interagency  liaison  to  elicit  the 
necessary  agreements,  employing  as  a special  incentive  the  notion 
of  the  consortium  as  a demonstration  proposal  to  UMTA  and  the 
State  to  secure  capital  assistance  for  vehicles.  The  incentive 
strategy  worked,  as  did  the  demonstration  proposal  in  securing 
vehicle  funding.  In  February  1980,  a core  group  of  agencies 
executed  the  consolidation  agreements  for  a 3-year  trial  demon- 
stration, and  by  June  1980  the  funding  proposal  submitted  to  UMTA 
and  Conn  DOT  requesting  15  vans  was  approved.  Actual  vehicle 
delivery  did  not  begin  until  the  fall  of  1981,  however.  The 
Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium  (HSTC)  officially  began 
operations  on  September  2,  1980,  and  filed  for  private  incorpora- 
tion in  January  of  1981.  As  of  October  1981,  the  system  was 
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carrying  3,650  weekly  passenger  trips,  compared  to  490  pre- 
viously, and  productivity  has  increased  from  1.88  to  3.74  trips 
per  vehicle  hour. 

The  proposed  next  stage  of  development  for  the  HSTC  is  to 
incorporate  the  other  service  agencies  and  the  other  member  towns 
of  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District:  Fairfield,  Strat- 
ford, and  Trumbull.  As  yet,  the  municipal  governments  of  the 
local  towns  have  been  slow  to  seek  HSTC  membership,  and,  owing  to 
its  early  life  and  associated  growing  pains.  The  HSTC  itself  has 
not  pushed  incorporation.  The  planning  staff  had  hoped  to  use 
its  $135,000  Section  5 grant  received  in  September  1980  for  E&H 
transportation  to  fuel  HSTC  expansion  through  a shared-ride  taxi 
and  user-side  subsidy  program.  As  will  be  discussed  in  Section 
3.7,  however,  the  Transit  District  has  not  yet  been  successful 
in  resolving  the  institutional  details  in  this  approach.  As  an 
alternative,  GBTD's  Executive  Board  suggested  in  November  1981 
that  the  Section  5 monies  be  used  instead  as  grants  to  the  indi- 
vidual towns  to  purchase  existing  service  from  the  consortium,  as 
an  incentive  to  incorporation. 

3.6  SERVICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  FAIRFIELD 

GBTD's  third  major  service  development  was  the  Fairfield 
MiniMover  system,  a community-based  minibus  service  with  differ- 
ential peak  and  off-peak  service  networks  and  fare  structures. 
After  restoring  basic  transit  service  to  the  region,  the  Fair- 
field  jurisdiction  was  GBTD's  next  highest  service  development, 
based  on  population,  current  service,  logical  extension  of  the 
regional  network  and  degree  of  support  for  the  Transit  District. 
Fairfield  was  to  be  the  District's  first  attempt  at  performing 
comprehensive,  community-based  service  planning.  GBTD's  earliest 
vision  of  a service  plan  for  Fairfield  included  a composite  of 
conventional  fixed-route  bus  service  for  the  heavily-traveled 
interdistrict  corridors,  minibus  service  for  the  narrow-street, 
medium-density,  intra-community  travel  markets,  and  shared-ride 
taxi  for  the  low  density  areas. 
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As  shown  in  the  milestone  chart  of  Figure  3-4,  Meetings 
between  GBTD  and  the  Fairfield  Representative  Town  Meeting  ( RTM ) 
took  place  as  early  as  March  1979  to  discuss  alternative 
approaches  for  community  transit  service,  which  led  to  an  origin- 
destination  survey  conducted  in  June  of  1979.  The  flow  of  the 
planning  process  was  interrupted,  however,  by  a gasoline  shortage 
which  hit  in  the  summer  of  1979.  The  Fairfield  community 
responded  by  placing  sudden  strong  pressure  on  its  RTM  to  "do 
something"  regarding  transit  service  to  help  ease  the  problem  of 
waiting  in  gas  lines.  The  RTM  appointed  a transportation  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problem,  and  in  August  the  committee  submitted  a 
recommendation  for  a four-vehicle,  demand-responsive  minibus 
system.  GBTD  perceived  that  it  needed  to  take  quick  and  decisive 
action  to  keep  Fairfield  from  seeking  its  own  solution  to  this 
short-term  dilemma  in  order  to  retain  Fairfield  in  its  overall 
development  plan.  While  Fairfield's  support  for  the  Transit 
District  had  been  strong  and  there  was  little  concern  that 
Fairfield  would  formally  pull  out,  GBTD  worried  that  a weak 
internal  effort  to  supply  transit  service  would  be  ill-fated  and 
set  a negative  precedent  for  future  transit  development  in  that 
community.  Without  Fairfield,  GBTD  felt  that  its  plan  for  an 
integrated  regional  transit  network  would  be  seriously 
threatened.  Because  of  GBTD's  access  to  Federal  funding  assis- 
tance, it  was  able  to  submit  to  Fairfield  an  attractive  counter- 
proposal, offering  at  least  a six-vehicle  system  operating  con- 
tinually on  a fixed-route  schedule  (compared  to  Fairfield's  four- 
vehicle  demand-responsive  approach),  at  a cost  of  only  $98,000  to 
Fairfield,  compared  to  $146,000  to  $211,000  under  Fairfield's 
competing  plan.  Based  on  the  GBTD  proposal  Fairfield  deferred 
its  own  plan  and,  in  September  1979,  agreed  to  go  with  GBTD. 

GBTD's  planning  for  the  minibus  system  got  underway  immedi- 
ately, although  the  first  serious  discussion  on  system  character- 
istics did  not  occur  until  early  1980.  From  this  time  on, 
through  formal  route  planning  and  development  of  the  fare  struc- 
ture and  marketing  program,  GBTD  maintained  close  liaison  with 
the  RTM's  transportation  committee  to  ensure  that  assumptions 
regarding  activity  patterns  and  service  design  elements  were 
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FIGURE  3-4.  MILESTONE  CHART  — FAIRFIELD  MINIMOVER 
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compatible  with  local  knowledge  and  community  preferences. 
According  to  GBTD,  the  local  community  was  helpful,  and  exerted 
relatively  little  influence  on  the  planning  process  through  this 
phase.  GBTD 1 s planning  was  assisted  in  the  fall  of  1980  by  the 
addition  of  Eve  Wyatt  to  the  project,  whose  skills  as  an  opera- 
tions planner  were  applied  to  final  layout  of  the  routes  and 
scheduling.  A special  commuter  survey  was  conducted  in  October 
to  assist  in  design  of  the  commuter  service.  Planning  assistance 
was  also  received  from  GBTD ' s Pricing  Manager,  Rich  Oram,  who 
devised  the  fare  structure  for  the  system,  as  well  as  a special 
fare  promotional  program.  Formal  planning  was  concluded  in 
December  1980,  and  the  system  was  put  into  operation  on  February 
23,  1981.  This  was  approximately  5 months  after  GBTD's  compre- 
hensive fixed-route  service  plan  was  inaugurated,  and  1 month 
(January  1981)  after  agreement  was  reached  with  the  local  bar- 
gaining unit  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Worker's  Union  on  a 
special  paratransit  operator's  rate  (70  percent  of  normal  base). 

Since  its  implementation,  the  MiniMover  has  been  modified  in 
various  ways  to  improve  its  operational  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. The  system  experienced  a 20  percent  fare  increase  in 
June  1981,  and  Sunday  service  was  eliminated  in  September  1981. 
Special  planning  and  community  relations  efforts  are  ongoing  to 
identify  new  markets  and  modify  the  service  to  maximize  market 
penetration  and  productivity.  As  of  October  1981,  the  system 
served  2,020  total  weekly  passenger  trips  (430  commuters,  1,325 
weekday  off-peak,  and  265  Saturday).  The  service  operates  at  a 
productivity  of  4.46  riders  per  vehicle  hour,  and  achieves  a 10 
percent  revenue-to-operating  cost  ratio.  Operating  deficits  are 
met  through  UMTA  Section  5 funds  (50  percent),  and  local  match 
contributed  by  ConnDOT  (33  percent)  and  Fairfield  (16  percent). 


3.7  PARATRANSIT 

The  Transit  District  has  been  hoping  to  use  two  major  ser- 
vice innovations  as  basic  building  blocks  in  its  plan  for  a 
diversified,  multimodal  transportation  system:  the  shared-ride 
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taxi  ( SRT ) , complemented  by  user-side  subsidies,  and  employment- 
centered  bus  service  (ECBS).  Both  ideas  have  been  difficult  to 
get  off  the  ground,  and  both  have  experienced  major  changes  in 
thinking  and  approach. 

The  shared-ride  taxi  program  has  probably  been  the  most 
elusive  service  development  attempted  by  GBTD.  This  has  been  a 
source  of  frustration  since  this  concept  represents  a threshold 
to  GBTD  in  its  intended  metamorphosis  (as  described  in  its  demon- 
stration grant  application)  from  conventional  public  transit 
planning  and  operating  agency  to  a truly  diversified,  multimodal 
regional  transportation  broker.  Obstacles  in  program  development 
have  come  from  all  directions:  condition  of  the  local  taxi 

industry  itself;  problems  with  regulations  and  funding  at  UMTA; 
internal  staff  expertise  and  availability;  and  general  uncer- 
tainty and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Steps  in  the  development  of  the  shared-ride  taxi/user-side 

subsidy  program  are  listed  in  the  milestone  chart  of  Figure  3-5. 

GBTD' s initial  service  planning  for  shared-ride  taxi  was  not 

rushed,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  planning  staff  was 

operating  at  capacity  on  service  development  efforts  with  the 

fixed-route  system,  Fairfield,  and  the  HSTC.  GBTD  knew  that 

difficult  planning,  regulatory,  and  community  issues  needed  to  be 

addressed,  and  wished  to  have  adequate  staff  resources  to  launch 

an  effective  approach.  It  was  also  believed  that  UMTA  capital 

assistance  would  play  a major  role  in  SRT  development.  The 

existing  taxi  services  in  Bridgeport  were  marginal  operations, 

and  the  deteriorating  state  of  the  vehicle  fleet  was  thought  to 

be  a serious  impediment  to  delivery  of  service  and  to  public 

acceptance  of  taxi  as  a realistic  alternative.  GBTD  included  a 

® 

request  for  84  paratransit  vehicles  (Checker  sedans)  in  its 
original  capital  grant  application  to  UMTA  in  1978  for  antici- 
pated use  in  the  taxi  program.  However,  this  request  was 
deferred  indefinitely  by  UMTA.  GBTD  submitted  a new  application 
to  UMTA  in  June  of  1980  under  the  pending  Paratransit  Policy  to 
secure  21  van-type  vehicles  for  use  in  the  SRT  program. 

While  GBTD  eventually  planned  to  use  SRT  as  a regional, 
general-purpose  extension  to  the  regular  transit  system,  the 
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FIGURE  3-5.  MILESTONE  CHART  — 
SHARED-RIDE  TAXI  /USER-SIDE  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 
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program  was  to  be  initiated  as  an  elderly  and  handicapped  ser- 
vice, teamed  with  a user-side  subsidy  supplement.  GBTD's  E&H 
transition  plan,  filed  formally  in  September  of  1979,  cited  a 
three-part  E&H  transportation  program,  including  accessible  bus, 
coordinated  social  agency  service  (HSTC),  and  shared-ride  taxi 
with  user-side  subsidy.  The  transition  plan  was  to  be  approved 
in  October  1980,  along  with  the  award  of  a $135,000  Section  5 
grant  to  cover  the  operating  costs  for  an  eventual  E&H  user-side 
subsidy/shared-ride  taxi  program. 

GBTD's  plan  was  to  lease  vehicles  purchased  with  UMTA  capi- 
tal assistance  to  qualifying  operators,  who  would  then  provide 
shared-ride  taxi  service  through  the  Human  Services  Consortium. 
GBTD  hoped  to  provide  the  initial  incentives  for  the  program 
through  the  user-side  subsidy,  and  then,  like  the  HSTC  itself, 
have  the  program  eventually  operate  and  sustain  itself  on  its  own 
merits  and  funding  sources.  Preliminary  indication  of  difficulty 
with  this  plan  occurred  in  September  1980  when  UMTA  notified  GBTD 
that  the  requested  capital  assistance  might  not  materialize  due 
to  a perceived  policy  conflict  with  GBTD's  13(c)  provisions. 
GBTD  attempted  to  counteract  the  13(c)  block  by  offering  to 
channel  the  entire  SRT  program  through  the  E&H  Consortium.  How- 
ever, UMTA  still  remained  non-committal,  pending  internal  resolu- 
tion of  its  Paratransit  Policy.  In  the  interim,  GBTD  realized 
that  important  time  was  being  lost,  and  initiated  an  internal 
study  of  alternative  shared-ride  taxi  development  strategies.  An 
issue  paper  was  produced  by  the  paratransit  service  manager  in 
March  1981  which  identified  planning  considerations  in  the  areas 
of:  condition  and  attitudes  of  local  taxi  operators;  regulatory 
issues;  subsidy  strategies;  and  the  role  of  GBTD.*  The  paper 
also  developed  goals  and  objectives  for  a SRT/user-subs idy  pro- 
gram launched  through  the  HSTC.  As  of  March,  GBTD  still  had  no 
word  on  funding  from  UMTA,  but  attempted  to  move  ahead  anyway 
with  development  of  a preliminary  program  design.  A program 
plan,  completed  by  GBTD  in  April,  considered  various  approaches 


* "Shar ed-R ide  Taxi,  Development:  Briefing  Paper  1."  M.  Boaz, 

Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District,  March  10,  1981. 
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given  the  condition  of  the  local  taxi  industry  and  existing 
regulations,  and  argued  for  targeting  initial  SRT  program  devel- 
opment in  small,  well-defined  contexts  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  HSTC. * The  desire  was  to  steer  GBTD  around  wholesale 
modifications  to  the  regulatory  code  by  securing  services  through 
contract  with  a limited  number  of  acceptable  operators.  The 
first  application  was  still  to  be  the  HSTC,  where  experience 
could  also  be  gained  with  fare  structures,  subsidies,  and 
operator  performance.  The  plan  then  called  for  expansion  to 
community-based  systems  in  Bridgeport's  Inner  City,  Stratford  and 
Fairfield.  Consideration  was  even  given  in  May  1980  to  contract- 
ing with  a reputable  livery  service  operator  outside  Bridgeport, 
to  the  extent  that  the  capability  simply  could  not  be  found  in 
the  local  industry.  The  plan  also  recommended  acquisition  of 
outside  consulting  expertise  in  the  details  of  SRT  system 
planning . 

Program  design  assistance  was  received  from  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute in  June  1981,  and  from  these  meetings  specific  plans  began 
to  develop  regarding  contracting  mechanisms,  regulatory  revision, 
subsidy  levels,  eligibility  criteria  and  methods  of  administra- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  summer,  preliminary  design  of  major 
program  elements  was  completed,  and  approval  received  from  the 
Board  to  proceed  with  operator  contacts.  In  September,  the  first 
round  of  discussions  was  held  with  local  taxi  operators,  and  at 
that  time  the  Board  also  approved  a market  research  budget.  But 
then  suddenly  in  October,  several  Board  members  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable  with  the  program  and  requested  a slowdown.  The  SRT 
program  has  seen  only  minimal  activity  since  that  time,  including 
the  market  research  program  which  selected  a contractor  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Board's  suggestion  in  November  that  available  Section 
5 user-side  subsidy  monies  be  used  for  more  limited  HSTC  service 
expansion  has  further  dulled  hopes  for  near-term  inauguration  of 
an  SRT  program.  In  December  1981,  GBTD's  project  manager  for  the 


*"Shared-R ide  Taxis  in  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Region:  Prelimin- 

ary Program  Design."  M.  Boaz,  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  Dis- 
trict, April  4,  1981. 
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SRT  program  terminated  his  employment  for  unrelated  reasons.  The 
search  for  a replacement  manager  has  been  a further  source  of 
delay  to  the  project. 

The  employment-centered  bus  service  (ECBS)  concept  is  the 
second  major  type  of  service  innovation  that  GBTD  has  been  trying 
to  develop,  which  has  been  proceeding  hand-in-hand  with  ride- 
sharing efforts  (Figure  3-6).  The  ECBS  is  essentially  a sub- 
scription-type bus  service  which  supplies  transportation  ex- 
clusively to  workers  at  major  employment  facilities.  The  concept 
consists  of  identifying  high-density  employee  travel  corridors, 
and  matching  these  travel  flows  with  services  that  recognize  the 
special  time-of-day  requirements  of  shift  changes  at  the  particu- 
lar employer.  GBTD's  objectives  in  pursuing  ECBS  services  were 
to  accomplish  diversification  of  service  and  markets,  match  ser- 
vices with  the  needs  of  particular  market  segments,  and  to  maxi- 
mize service  delivery  with  available  resources. 

GBTD  had  planned  to  develop  ECBS  services  under  its  original 
demonstration  grant,  and  these  interests  were  further  propelled 
by  receipt  of  a special  $40,000  Section  8 grant  in  February  1981 
to  specifically  design  and  implement  a regional  ECBS  plan.  The 
earliest  plans  were  to  work  with  the  large  employers  in  the 
Stratford  area,  most  particularly  the  Sikorsky  Company  (employ- 
ment: 40,000)  and  AVCO  (employment:  6,000),  and  develop  GBTD- 
based,  fixed-route  services  to  meet  identified  demands,  while 
also  securing  employer  subsidy  to  maintain  the  service  if  neces- 
sary. 


Approximately  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  ECBS  grant,  GBTD 
also  began  to  refocus  its  regional  ridesharing  program,  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  a private  ridesharing  broker,  known  as 
METROPOOL,  headquartered  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  GBTD’s 
earliest  attention  to  ridesharing  began  in  1979  when  it  attempted 
to  coordinate  local  employer  ridesharing  efforts  and  to  broker 
ridesharing  information.  These  efforts  were  curtailed  in  October 
1980  when  it  was  concluded  that  the  local  (intra-regional)  market 
for  conventional  ridesharing  (i.e.,  carpooling  and  vanpooling) 
was  very  limited.  However,  METROPOOL  displayed  great  interest  in 
exploring  local  and  inter-regional  ridesharing  markets,  with  no 
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FIGURE  3-6.  MILESTONE  CHART  — 
EMPLOYMENT  CENTERED  BUS  AND  RIDESHARING 
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investment  required  from  GBTD.  GBTD  thus  encouraged  the 
METROPOOL  effort,  with  the  vision  that  their  own  ECBS  program 
might  be  conveniently  merged  into  the  same  marketing  and  promo- 
tional effort.  A joint  marketing  and  service  development  program 
was  subsequently  formulated  in  July  1981  as  an  offering  of 
diverse  ridesharing  options  to  Bridgeport's  major  employers,  with 
GBTD  marketing  ECBS  as  a subscription  bus-type  service  for  trips 
within  15  to  20  miles  of  the  employment  site,  and  METROPOOL 
focusing  on  vanpool  or  carpool  alternatives  for  trips  over  15  to 
20  miles. 

Before  the  joint  marketing  program  could  get  underway,  how- 
ever, GBTD  began  to  foresee  a cut  in  operating  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  and  revised  the  scope  of  its  role  and  in- 
volvement in  an  ECBS  program.  In  June  1981,  it  was  decided  that  a 
superior  approach  to  ECBS  service  development  was  to  broker 
private  operators  to  interested  employers,  provide  a technical 
assistance  role  in  identifying  markets  and  linking  providers  with 
users,  but  to  stay  out  of  a direct  role  as  service  provider  or 
financier.  The  District  then  began  an  inventory  of  potential 
private  suppliers,  which  it  completed  in  August  1981,  immediately 
before  activating  talks  with  employers  and  initiating  the  joint 
venture  with  METROPOOL.  However,  when  GBTD  and  METROPOOL  mounted 
their  campaign,  they  found  employers  slow  to  reciprocate  with 
dedication  of  internal  staff  and  resources  to  the  project.  The 
first  contacts  were  with  Sikorksy  in  late  October  of  1981,  and 
led  to  plans  for  an  employee  interest  and  origin-destination 
survey.  GBTD  helped  design  this  survey,  which  was  then  conducted 
in  November.  Due  to  a number  of  factors,  highlighted  by  the 
passive  support  from  Sikorsky  management,  the  survey  resulted  a 
low  response  rate  and  insufficient  evidence  of  employee  interest 
to  support  any  type  of  service  development.  Talks  have  since 
moved  on  to  AVCO  and  other  large  employers  in  Stratford,  with  the 
hope  of  picking  up  the  program  there. 


3.8  PRICING 

The  pricing  program  has  a somewhat  distinctive  role  in  the 
overall  brokerage  relative  to  other  program  areas.  Pricing  is 
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not  only  an  important  design  strategy  itself,  but  pricing  policy 
has  a pervasive  effect  in  overall  balance,  integration,  and  cost 
recovery.  The  test  of  innovative  pricing  concepts  is,  in  fact, 
an  explicitly  stated  and  budgeted  component  of  the  demonstration, 
accounting  for  $501,000,  or  25  percent  of  the  total  demonstration 
budget.  Of  these  resources,  $191,000  was  received  with  the 
initial  UMTA  demonstration  grant  in  September  1979,  almost  a full 
year  before  the  arrival  of  the  pricing  manager,  Richard  Oram,  at 
GBTD  in  August  of  1980.  The  additional  $310,000  in  funding  was 
received  under  a Phase  II  grant  in  September  1981,  based  on  a 
continuing  work  proposal  and  favorable  response  by  UMTA's  pricing 
division  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  demonstration  and  the 
pricing  manager  in  Phase  I. 

The  pricing  program  has  issued  several  visible  products 
since  its  inception  in  August  1980,  as  seen  in  the  milestone 
chart  of  Figure  3-7.  These  include  a market- segmented  fare 
structure  for  the  Fairfield  minibus  system,  a service  cost  allo- 
cation methodology,  and  a multidimensional  fare  prepayment  pro- 
gram. Early  pressure  was  placed  on  the  pricing  manager  by  the 
Executive  Board  in  September  1980  to  develop  and  implement  a 
transit  pass  program.  The  Board  felt  that  this  was  a vital  and 
basic  long-term  feature  of  an  aggressive  transit  program.  While 
the  pricing  manager  agreed  with  this  in  principle,  he  resisted 
forcing  a program  underway  prematurely,  before  adequate  data  on 
operations  and  usage  could  be  obtained,  or  before  examining  the 
allocation  of  costs  by  time  of  day  and  type  of  service.  His 
policy  in  designing  all  pricing  elements  has  been  that  of  "reve- 
nue maximization"  (i.e.,  devising  fare  policies  that  differen- 
tiate, where  feasible,  between  particular  travel  markets  in  rela- 
tion to  their  willingness  and  ability  to  pay,  in  such  manner  as 
to  maximize  cost  recovery).  Convinced  that  most  transit  pricing 
policies,  and  pass  programs  in  particular,  traditionally  have 
represented  give-aways  to  the  consumer,  the  pricing  manager  con- 
ducted analyses  and  staged  lobbying  efforts  to  incorporate  reve- 
nue maximization  into  the  fare  instruments.  Steps  were  then 
taken  to  elicit  private  support  of  transit  through  direct  em- 
ployer or  merchant  subsidies.  Based  on  the  revenue  maximization 
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MAJOR  SEC.  6 DEMONSTRATION  GRANT  RECEIVED* 
INCLUDING  $191,000  FOR  PRICING 

INITIAL  PASS  PROGRAM  DESIGN  WORK,  LISTING 
OF  ALTERNATIVES 

RICHARD  ORAM,  PRICING  MANAGER,  JOINS  STAFF 

COST  ALLOCATION  STUDIES  CAUSE  REJECTION  OF 
PEAK/OFF-PEAK  FARES 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FAIRFIELD  MINIMOVER  FARE 
SYSTEM  AND  FARE  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

INITIAL  TRANSIT  COST  ALLOCATION  MODEL 

FIRST  EMPLOYER  TRANSIT  SUBSIDY  ARRANGEMENT 
AT  MECHANICS  AND  FARMERS  BANK 

MERCHANT  DISCOUNT  PASS  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 
OUTLINED 

PASS  PROGRAM  COST  ANALYSIS  COMPLETED 

FIRST  THOUGHTS  ON  PERFORMING  INVESTMENT 
ANALYSIS  FOR  INTEGRATED  SERVICE  DEVELOPMENT 

COST  ALLOCATION  MODEL  IMPROVED 

"VALUE  FARE"  MERCHANT  DISCOUNT  PROGRAM  BEGINS 

PHASE  II  DEMONSTRATION  GRANT  RECEIVED 
FOR  $310,000 

TRANSIT  PASS  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTED 


FIGURE  3-7.  MILESTONE  CHART  — PRICING  PROGRAM 
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principles  and  adequate  supporting  data,  the  pricing  manager 
discouraged  an  early  GBTD  plan  to  institute  a fare-free  zone  in 
the  downtown  as  a joint  economic  development  initiative. 

The  pricing  program's  very  first  activities  involved  analy- 
sis of  existing  transit  data  on  loadings,  fare  classification, 
and  ridership  profiles,  and  in  development  of  a cost  allocation 
methodology.  Based  on  these  studies,  an  early  conclusion  was 
reached  (October  1980)  that  Bridgeport's  fixed-route  system  gave 
insufficient  evidence  of  traditional  peaking  characteristics,  or 
of  sufficient  differences  between  workers  and  mid-day  riders  to 
justify  differential  peak  and  off-peak  fares. 

In  designing  the  fare  structure  for  the  Fairfield  MiniMover 
system,  however,  a differential  peak  and  off-peak  fare  system  was 
encouraged  and  developed.  The  morning  and  evening  peak  services 
in  Fairfield  serve  as  a feeder  bus  to  transport  commuters,  most 
of  whom  are  high-income,  white  collar  professionals,  to  the  local 
commuter  rail  station  for  travel  into  New  York.  Hence,  a dis- 
tance-based fare  system  with  a relatively  high  average  fare  was 
deemed  equitable  for  this  market,  whereas  the  off-peak  intra- 
community circulation  service,  which  serves  a large  number  of 
transit  dependents  (elderly  and  youth),  was  teamed  with  a flat- 
fare  policy  ($.50  for  adults,  $.35  for  students,  $.25  for  elderly 
or  handicapped,  and  no  charge  for  children  5 years  or  under). 
This  fare  schedule  was  developed  in  the  late  fall  of  1980  and 
implemented  with  the  minibus  system  in  February  1981.  Early 
complaints  were  received  from  users  about  the  steepness  of  some 
fares,  but  the  District  responded  that  these  fares  reflected  the 
cost  of  providing  a high-quality  service.  No  pressure  was  ex- 
perienced from  local  officials  to  change  the  fares,  so  the 
initial  plan  remained  unaltered. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  fare  prepayment  program  began  in 
December  of  1980.  The  initial  efforts  concentrated  on  soliciting 
support  from  the  private  sector:  both  promotional  support  (in- 
cluding assistance  in  program  administration)  as  well  as  direct 
subsidy  support.  An  early  success  was  realized  in  January  1981 
when  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  entered  into  an  employee  subsidy 
program,  offering  employees  bus  tokens  as  an  alternative  to 
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subsidized  auto  parking.  In  March  of  1981,  initial  plans  were 
revealed  for  a merchant  discount  program  as  a way  of  eliciting 
support  from  the  private  sector  and  encouraging  non-work  use  of 
transit.  Meanwhile,  throughout  this  planning  period  and  reaching 
a conclusion  in  May  1981,  detailed  studies  were  ongoing  regarding 
trip  rates  of  different  submarkets,  cost  analysis,  and  experience 
with  pass  purchase  and  use  in  other  pass  programs.  These  studies 
were  used  to  identify  break-even  pricing  schedules  for  passes 
among  the  different  travel  markets,  with  the  assumption  that  any 
discounting  should  be  realized  through  private  subsidy  only. 
Recognition  of  different  usage  rates,  price  sensitivity,  and 
sources  of  external  subsidy  ultimately  led  to  the  recommendation 
of  a three-part  program.  Elements  included:  a $23  monthly 
commuter  pass,  valid  only  during  rush  hours  and  marketed  through 
(and  subsidized  by)  employers;  a $15  monthly  permit  ("Fare 
Cutter"  card)  for  other  users,  entitling  them  to  unlimited  rides 
at  $.25  when  the  base  fare  was  $.60;  and  a token  program  for  less 
frequent  users.  The  merchant  discount  subsidy  concept,  or  "Value 
Fare"  program,  soon  took  strong  root,  enabling  GBTD  to  offer  all 
pass  and  token  buyers  an  equivalent  value  in  coupons  from  local 
merchants.  The  pass  program  was  implemented  in  October  1981. 
Initial  pass  sales  have  been  modest,  as  GBTD  has  been  active  in 
marketing  efforts  to  stimulate  community  visibility,  employer 
participation  and  overall  sales.  The  "Value  Fare"  program  has 
been  particularly  well  received,  with  over  40  merchants  joining 
the  program  in  the  first  2 months  following  its  introduction. 


3.9  COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Perhaps  the  program  element  that  comes  closest  to  the  es- 
sence of  brokerage  as  a commun i ty - in te r ac t i ve  process  is  the 
activity  under  the  community  and  economic  development  program. 
Bridgeport  has  all  the  appearances  of  an  ideal  site  to  test  joint 
transit/economic  development  concepts.  While  it  is  an  old  indus- 
trial town  suffering  from  classic  dislocat ional  urban  decay,  it 
also  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  economic  metamorphosis. 
Its  location  in  the  middle  of  the  busy  New  York-Stamford-New 
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Haven-Hartf ord  corridor  not  only  has  made  it  a bedroom  community 
for  affluent  professionals,  but  makes  it  ripe  for  future  invest- 
ments in  banking,  services,  and  light  industrial  employment,  some 
of  which  are  already  underway.  An  area  in  the  midst  of  urban 
revitalization  may  provide  increased  incentive  for  economic  rein- 
vestment, and  helping  to  initiate  this  process  is  the  aim  of  the 
joint  development  aspect  of  the  demonstration. 

The  community  and  economic  development  program  is  managed  by 
Ross  Burkhardt,  a seasoned  veteran  in  the  area  of  real  estate  and 
development,  whose  job  it  is  to  not  only  identify  unique  develop- 
ment opportunities,  but  then  to  infuse  the  confidence  and  perform 
the  liaison  necessary  to  cause  major  things  to  happen  with  the 
application  of  relatively  modest  resources. 

As  illustrated  by  Figure  3-8,  the  investigation  and  inven- 
tory of  economic  development  opportunities  got  started  under 
GBTD's  initial  $135,000  demonstration  "planning"  grant  in  Septem- 
ber of  1979.  Quite  early  in  the  process,  key  opportunities  were 
identified  in  the  Bridgeport  downtown,  East  Side  and  South  Side 
neighborhoods,  and  in  the  regional  suburbs,  Fairfield  and  Strat- 
ford, and  additional  planning  funds  were  sought  to  further 
develop  these  projects.  One  such  funding  source  was  the  major 
UMTA  Section  6 demonstration  grant  in  September  1979  ($95,744 
share  for  economic  development),  but  resources  were  also  ob- 
tained from  a Section  8 grant  of  $122,880  in  March  1979  for  work 
in  the  Bridgeport  CBD,  and  a $50,000  Section  8 grant  in  October 
of  1980  for  projects  related  to  regional  neighborhoods  and  sub- 
centers. Based  on  the  applicability  of  the  funding,  and  priori- 
ties keyed  to  interest  and  potential  payoff,  attention  was 
eventually  focused  on  the  CBD,  Fairfield  Center,  and  the  East 
Side.  Special  development  consultants  were  brought  in  to  in- 
vestigate and  recommend  development  alternatives  for  each  proj- 
ect. This  work  was  done  through  third-party  consultants  both  for 
reasons  of  expertise  and  to  free  GBTD  from  the  conflict  of  an 
advocacy  role.  These  consultant  reports  recommended  a redesigned 
loop  system  and  transit-related  street  improvements  in  the  CBD 
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GBTD  RECEIVES  INITIAL  $135,000  SECTION  GRANT  TO 
AID  IN  PLANNING  DEMONSTRATION 


ROSS  BURKHARDT,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER, 
JOINS  STAFF,  BEGINS  TO  STRUCTURE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

— $122,900  SEC.  8 GRANT  FOR  BUS  TRANSFER  PLAN/ 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRIDGEPORT  CBD 


MAJOR  SEC.  6 DEMONSTRATION  GRANT  RECEIVED, 
INCLUDES  $95,700  FOR  COMMUNITY  & ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


COMMUNITY  AND  EC0N.  DEV.  PROJECTS  FRAMED  IN 
BRIDGEPORT  SOUTH  END,  EAST  MAIN  ST.,  FAIRFIELD 
CENTER 


$62,500  SEC.  8 GRANT  FOR  COMMUNITY  & ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  STUDIES  IN  FAIRFIELD  CENTER 

COM.  & ECON.  DEV.  CONSULTANT  STUDIES 
COMPLETED  ON  BRIDGEPORT  CBD,  E.  MAIN  ST., 

AND  FAIRFIELD  CENTER 


COMMUNITY  AND  ECON.  DEV.  PROJECTS  HIT  BY 
LOSS  OF  URBAN  INITIATIVES  AND  ECON.  DEV. 
ADMIN.  PROGRAMS 


CAPITAL  GRANT  MODIFIED/SUBMITTED  FOR  COM.  & 
ECON.  DEV.  PROJECTS  IN  CBD  & E.  MAIN  ST. 

$1,048,000  SEC.  5 GRANT  TO  FINANCE  CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  CBD  & E.  MAIN  ST.  PROJECTS 


3-8.  MILESTONE  CHART  --  COMMUNITY  & ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
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(December  1980),  a revitalization  of  the  East  Main  Street  corri- 
dor on  the  East  Side  (November  1980),  and  revitalization  of  the 
commercial  district  in  Fairfield  Center  (April  1981).  Burkhardt 
meanwhile  performed  the  more  delicate  tasks  of  getting  community 
leaders  together,  organizing  programs  of  action,  synthesizing 
community  preferences,  investigating  funding  channels,  and  gener- 
ally maintaining  spirits.  At  approximately  the  time  when  momen- 
tum and  the  general  optimism  had  peaked,  a change  in  Federal 
administrations  occurred,  with  the  immediate  impact  in  early  1981 
that  Economic  Development  Administration  and  UMTA  Urban  Initia- 
tives funding  programs  were  terminated.  This  immediately  stalled 
the  East  Main  Street  project,  and  forced  Burkhardt  into  the  role 
of  trying  to  sustain  interest  without  much  prospect  of  providing 
material  aid.  The  CBD  project  was  less  seriously  affected;  since 
the  bulk  of  the  improvements  were  transit-related,  the  project 
could  be  slightly  modified  and  submitted  for  regular  UMTA  capital 
grant  funding.  Fairfield  was  unaffected  for  other  reasons.  Due 
to  internal  political  battles  and  a consultant’s  report  which  was 
neither  definitive  nor  encouraging,  that  project  had  already 
reached  an  indefinite  stall.  The  funding  proposal  for  the  East 
Main  Street  development  project  was  revised  and  submitted  to  UMTA 
as  a capital  grant,  asking  for  reallocation  of  $75,000  of  the 
$750,000  requested  for  the  CBD  project.  After  lengthy  discus- 
sions and  considerable  uncertainty,  the  CBD  capital  grant  was 
awarded  in  June  of  1981,  and  along  with  it  the  promise  of  an 
unexpected  additional  $300,000  (for  the  CBD  project).  Since 
September,  when  the  grant  was  actually  received,  detailed  design 
work  has  been  initiated. 

3.10  OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  SUMMARY 

Other  projects  on  GBTD’s  planning  horizon  include  a study  of 
the  legal  and  operational  problems  involved  in  interdistrict 
transit  service  coordination,  a study  of  the  potential  develop- 
ment and  benefits  of  an  intermodal  terminal  facility  in  downtown 
Bridgeport,  and  a study  of  transit  cost  containment.  Each  of 
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these  studies,  if  finalized,  will  be  funded  by  a Section  8 plan- 
ning grant.  While  grants  have  been  awarded  for  each  of  these 
projects,  the  grants  have  not  yet  been  officially  accepted  by  the 
Transit  District's  Executive  Board. 

In  summary,  the  brokerage  effort  in  Bridgeport  is  moving  on 
many  fronts,  and  is  developing  procedure  and  policy  along  the  way 
to  help  direct  and  prioritize  specific  project  initiatives.  Sev- 
eral things  are  apparent  from  the  pattern  of  events  to  date. 
First,  nothing  happens  overnight.  No  action  can  move  faster  than 
the  social  and  political  communities  are  ready  for,  the  funding 
resources  are  available  for,  or  for  which  the  staff  expertise  has 
been  developed.  The  staff  itself  has  been  learning  throughout 
the  initial  performance  period,  not  just  in  terms  of  planning 
skills  but  also  in  terms  of  working  toward  common  goals  and 
sensing  the  political  climate.  Resolving  minor  details  to  every- 
one's satisfaction  can  be  an  intensively  time-consuming  process. 
Moreover,  not  having  all  elements  at  hand  with  which  to  play  the 
game,  namely  varied  concepts  in  a state  of  readiness  and  avail- 
ability of  appropriate  staff  expertise,  can  make  it  difficult  to 
maintain  short-run  momentum  while  staying  on-track  with  long- 
range  program  goals.  Effectively  meeting  long-run  project  goals 
as  all  service  components  and  planning  strategies  become  more 
fully-developed  will  be  the  real  test  of  the  multimodal  broker. 

A more  comprehensive  overview  and  analysis  of  the  project's 
progress  to  date,  its  accomplishments,  failures,  and  potential 
for  the  coming  period  of  operation  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5, 
Findings  and  Synthesis. 
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4.  COMPOSITION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GBTD 


4.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  structure  of  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District 
staff,  and  the  role  of  the  planning  process  within  that  struc- 
ture, are  important  factors  in  understanding  the  brokerage  demon- 
stration. Aside  from  a very  brief  historical  overview  of  GBTD  in 
Chapter  2,  and  identification  of  individual  staff  as  they  were 
added  to  the  project  team  in  Chapter  3,  the  report  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  describe  the  composition  of  GBTD  and  the  project 
team.  That  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  which  provides  a pro- 
file of  the  Transit  District  and  its  key  staff,  and  concludes 
with  a summary  of  the  costs  of  running  the  brokerage. 


4.2  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GBTD 

As  summarized  earlier,  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  Dis- 
trict (GBTD)  was  formulated  in  1974  as  a regional  authority,  to 
serve  as  the  regulatory  and  promotional  agent  for  a transit 
system  comprised  of  four  private  bus  companies.  GBTD's  ability 
to  affect  regional  transit  service  was  limited  by  its  original 
charter  and  funding  authority,  so  it  eventually  moved  to  acquire 
and  operate  all  services.  GBTD  officially  became  an  operating 
agency  in  June  1979,  when  it  acquired  the  first  of  the  private 
companies,  and  eventually  took  over  all  operations  in  February 
1980. 

Over  this  period  of  time,  the  Transit  District  organization 
evolved  to  keep  pace  with  events,  transforming  from  a simple 
advisory  group  to  an  organization  with  multiple  functions.  The 
growth  period  began  with  the  hiring  of  Bradley  and  Clair  in  early 
1978,  who  got  things  started  with  an  initial  $135,000  Section  6 
demonstration  grant  and  a $3  million  Section  3 capital  grant  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1978.  These  resources  gave  GBTD 
the  freedom  to  acquire  its  basic  planning  staff,  and  the  number 
and  diversity  of  funding  grants  and  staff  has  grown  steadily  ever 
since . 
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As  a way  of  gauging  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the 
planning  process  within  the  Transit  District,  an  organization 
chart  of  GBTD  as  of  the  fall  of  1981,  is  pictured  in  Figure  4-1. 
The  chart  is  divided  into  two  segments,  one  which  describes 
planning  functions  directly  related  to  the  brokerage  demonstra- 
tion (Figure  4-la),  and  the  second  which  corresponds  to  the  more 
traditional  operating  and  administrative  functions  (Figure  4-lb). 

Figure  4-la  of  the  organization  chart  shows  the  planning/ 
demonstration  group  structured  into  three  separate  departments: 
Planning  and  Demonstrations,  headed  by  Lance  Grenzeback;  Com- 
munity and  Economic  Development,  headed  by  Ross  Burkhardt;  and 
Management  Services,  headed  by  Howard  Ostroff.  This  is  merely  a 
quirk  of  the  formal  organization  structure,  however,  since  Burk- 
hardt's  and  Ostroff's  activities  are,  in  fact,  managed  by  the 
Planning  Director,  Lance  Grenzeback.  While  these  two  directors 
plan  and  operate  their  own  programs,  their  activities  must  be 
coordinated  with  Grenzeback  to  assure  synergism  with  the  closely 
allied  planning  goals. 

Directly  under  Grenzeback’s  direction  are  four  programs  with 
their  respective  managers:  Fixed-Route  Service,  headed  by 
Randolf  Richardson;  Pricing,  headed  by  Richard  Oram;  Paratransit, 
headed  by  Mark  Boaz;  and  the  Inner-City  Demonstration,  headed  by 
Peggy  Brennan.  These  individuals  are  supported  by  various  plan- 
ning and  technical  staff.  Program  activities  and  the  project 
management  and  coordination  system  is  presented  in  a subsequent 
section,  as  are  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  staff 
members . 

The  Transit  District  currently  employs  between  170  and  180 
people.  The  majority  of  these,  as  seen  in  Figure  4-lb,  are 
operating  staff.  The  Operations  Department  accounts  for  about  80 
percent  of  all  staff.  In  the  fall  of  1981,  the  demonstration- 
related  planning  section  numbered  12  people  (excluding  the  Execu- 
tive Director),  or  about  7 percent  of  GBTD's  total  staff.  The 
remainder  constitute  the  internal  administrative  staff  and 
Marketing  Department.  Overseeing  all  Transit  District  activities 
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FIGURE  4- 1 a.  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  — GREATER  BRIDGEPORT  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

Planning  Functions 
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FIGURE  4- 1b.  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  — GREATER  BRIDGEPORT  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

Operating  Functions 


is  the  Executive  Director,  who  oversees  the  operations  function 
as  well  as  be ing  substantially  involved  in  the  brokerage  demon- 
stration . 

4.3  INSTITUTIONAL  GUIDANCE 

GBTD's  Executive  Director  answers  directly  to  an  Executive 
Board.  The  Board  is  comprised  of  10  Commissioners  and  a Chair- 
man, Michael  Gratt.  Board  members  are  influential  laypersons 
from  the  community  who  are  appointed  for  2-year  terms  by  the 
legislative  body  of  the  respective  communities.  Based  on  the 
State  of  Connecticut’s  representation-by-size  rule,  the  Board  has 
four  Commissioners  from  Bridgeport,  and  two  each  from  the  juris- 
dictions of  Fairfield,  Stratford  and  Trumbull.  The  Board  con- 
venes on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  which 
time  it  reviews  activity  under  each  GBTD  project.  The  Board 
either  votes  on  or  appoints  special  committees  to  review  each 
major  proposal  from  the  planning  staff.  These  proposals  include 
budgeting  issues,  planning  or  implementation  schedules,  and  staff 
hirings.  Individual  project  managers  are  generally  expected  to 
be  present  at  Board  meetings,  and  may  be  asked  to  illucidate  or 
defend  a particular  recommendation.  Virtually  no  actions  are 
taken  by  GBTD  without  prior  Board  review  and  approval. 

The  source  of  all  local  matching  funds  is  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  State  acts  as  the  distributing 
agent  for  Federal  Section  5 operating  funds,  and  determines  the 
appropriate  local  match  from  general  revenues.  Individual  tran- 
sit districts  may  impose  local  taxing  initiatives  to  improve 
their  revenue  base  for  transit  programs,  but  are  generally  not 
permitted  to  use  these  resources  as  matching  funds  to  increase 
their  entitlements  for  Federal  funds  through  the  State.  GBTD  and 
the  other  transit  districts  submit  annual  operating  budgets  to 
the  State  to  support  their  programs,  and  then  wait  for  the  State 
to  allocate  available  funds.  GBTD  has  been  at  a relative  disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  these  funds  in  the  past.  Three  of  the 
largest  urban  areas  in  Connecticut  have  transit  districts 
operated  by  an  agency  of  the  State  DOT,  known  as  Connecticut 
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Transit.  These  three  systems  (Hartford,  Stamford,  and  New  Haven) 
have  traditionally  held  a funding  advantage  over  Bridgeport  and 
the  11  other  independent  districts  in  budget  deliberations.  This 
has  been  the  basis  for  much  lobbying  and  negotiation  between  the 
State  and  GBTD's  Executive  Director.  Based  on  special  lobbying 
efforts  undertaken  by  the  Executive  Director,  it  appears  that 
fundamental  reform  will  be  realized  in  the  funding  formula  for 
Fiscal  Year  1983,  wherein  population  size  will  be  the  major 
allocation  criteria.  This  will  favorably  affect  Bridgeport. 

In  addition  to  the  institutional  guidance  imposed  by  its 
Executive  Board  and  the  State,  GBTD  must  also  cooperate  directly 
with  the  governments  of  each  of  the  member  jurisdictions.  Typi- 
cally, these  ruling  bodies  will  appoint  a special  transportation 
committee  to  interface  with  GBTD's  planners  and  help  direct 
planning  activity  in  such  a manner  as  to  accommodate  community 
views  and  preferences.  All  actions  are  then  taken  to  public 
hearing  and  the  governing  body  itself  for  approval  before  imple- 
mentation . 


4.4  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Setting  objectives  and  managing  the  orderly  achievement  of 
milestones  in  a project  with  as  diverse  a collection  of  staff  and 
funding  resources  as  Bridgeport's  is  no  small  task.  One  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  project  was  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  management  and  accounting  system.  This  system  was 
devised  by  Lance  Grenzeback  in  his  first  activity  as  Planning 
and  Demonstration  Director.  The  system  channels  the  District's 
diverse  supply  of  funding  grants  and  staff  resources  into  an 
organized  system  of  general  program  areas  and  specific  projects. 
The  system  has  attempted  to  frame  the  original  (and  evolved) 
project  goals  in  terms  of  definite  actions,  with  specific  budgets 
and  work  schedules.  The  system  has  been  vital  not  only  in 
directing  project  activities  toward  specific  goals,  but  in  pro- 
viding a means  by  which  to  evaluate  progress. 
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The  list  of  programs  and  projects  and  their  respective 
managers  is  presented  in  Figure  4-2.  While  this  list  was  devel- 
oped in  March  1981,  the  projects  and  assignments  are  identical  to 
those  in  existence  through  the  fall  of  1981. 

The  management  system  breaks  down  the  demonstration  into 
four  program  areas:  TSM  Planning,  Bus  System  Development,  Para- 
transit,  and  Community  and  Economic  Development.  These  catego- 
ries are  in  some  sense  nominal;  pricing  and  management  informa- 
tion services,  for  example,  are  major  activity  areas  that  have 
not  been  designated  as  individual  program  areas  under  the  scheme, 
but  rather  have  been  incorporated  as  related  functions  within  the 
other  programs. 

The  TSM  Planning  area  is  distinct  from  the  other  programs. 
This  is  the  area  where  the  identification  and  preliminary  plan- 
ning of  concepts  and  initiatives  occur,  along  with  eventual 
coordination  and  evaluation  relative  to  objectives  and  other 
District  activities.  All  study  managers  conduct  their  original 
planning  in  this  area.  Projects  born  in  concept  in  the  TSM  area 
are  then  launched  into  the  physical  development  stage  in  their 
respective  program  area. 

In  late  1981  the  management  system  was  made  operational  on  a 
conventional  microcomputer.  This  automation  allows  the  brokerage 
management  to  monitor  project  performance,  track  grant  expendi- 
tures, schedule  staff  and  activities  and  perform  short-range 
project  evaluation. 

4.5  STAFF  PROFILE 

Assembly  of  the  brokerage  team  was  a methodical  process, 
with  the  acquisition  of  individual  staff  members  motivated  by  the 
need  for  particular  skills.  Most  of  the  initial  planning  team 
was  assembled  by  the  original  Executive  Director,  Richard 
Bradley.  These  individuals  included  Richard  Clair,  Randy 
Richardson,  Mark  Boaz,  Ross  Burkhardt  and  Howard  Ostroff,  and 
brought  skills  in  the  respective  areas  of  transit  planning  and 
operations,  fixed-route  service  planning,  paratransit  systems, 
community  and  economic  development,  and  computer  and  management 
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Program : 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 

AGEMENT 

CAPABILITY 

Project : 

PLAN  1: 

TSM  Brokerage  (Grenzeback) 

PLAN  2: 

Pricing  Demonstration  (Oram) 

PLAN  3 : 

Community  and  Economic  Development  (Burkhardt) 

PLAN  4: 

IMPS  (planning  applications)  (Ostroff) 

PLAN  5: 

Market  Research  Survey  (Grenzeback) 

PLAN  6: 

Fare  Prepayment  Mechanisms  (Oram) 

PLAN  7: 

User-Side  Subsidies  (Boaz) 

Spec i al 
Studies  : 

PLAN  10 

: Energy  Contingency  (Bash) 

PLAN  11 

: 504  Transition  (Bash) 

Program : 

REVITALIZATION  OF  FIXED-ROUTE  SYSTEM 

Project : 

BUS  1: 

Service  Expansion  (Phase  II)  (Richardson) 

BUS  2 : 

Service  Expansion  (Phase  III)  (Richardson) 

BUS  3: 

Service  Evaluation/Monitoring  (Richardson) 

BUS  4 : 

( Reserved ) 

BUS  5: 

Fleet  Replacement  and  Expansion 

BUS  6: 

Central  Garage  Facility  (Reynolds) 

BUS  7: 

Signs  and  Shelters  (Mitchell) 

BUS  8: 

Service  Cost  Analysis  (Oram) 

BUS  9 : 

Stratford  (Wyatt) 

Program: 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARATRANSIT  SYSTEMS 

Project : 

PARA  1: 

E&H  Consortium  (Boaz) 

PARA  2: 

Fairfield  Subsystem  (Boaz) 

PARA  4 : 

Trumbull  Subsystem 

FIGURE  4-2.  PROGRAMS , PROJECTS  AND  MANAGERS  LIST 
AS  OF  MARCH  1,  1981 
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FIGURE  4-2.  (Continued) 


PARA  5: 

East  Side/East  End  Subsystem 
(Grenzeback) 

( I nner-C ity ) 

PARA  6: 

Employment-Centered  Bus  Service 

( Richardson ) 

PARA  7: 

Ridesharing  Brokerage  (Raymond) 

Program: 

COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Project : 

CED  1: 

Bridgeport  CBD  (Burkhardt) 

CED  2: 

Fairfield  Center  (Burkhardt) 

CED  3: 

East  Main  Street  (Burkhardt) 

(P) 

CED  4: 

East  End 

(P) 

CED  5: 

South  End  (Burkhardt) 

(P) 

CED  6: 

Stratford  Center 

(P) 

CED  7: 

Regional  Malls/Transfer  Centers 

(Grenzeback ) 

(P) 

CED  8: 

Bridgeport  Intermodal  Terminal  (Burkhardt) 

(P)  = proposed  project;  not  yet  active. 
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information  systems.  Thomas  Brigham,  the  current  Executive 
Director,  was  also  an  early  staff  acquisition,  hired  for  his 
senior  expertise  in  planning  and  operations.  Brigham  and  Clair 
were  both  hired  as  management:  Clair  as  proposed  Planning  and 
Marketing  Director  and  Brigham  as  Director  of  Operations. 
Neither  remained  in  his  original  position.  Brigham  assumed 
Bradley’s  position  of  Executive  Director  after  Bradley's 
departure  in  June  1979,  although  he  remained  acting  in  that 
position  until  March  1980.  Following  Brigham's  ascension  to 
Executive  Director,  Clair  was  appointed  Operations  Director, 
which  elevated  Randy  Richardson  to  Clair's  position  as  head  of 
transit  planning.  Rich  Clair  left  GBTD  in  May  1980  to  take 
another  job,  which  was  when  Lance  Grenzeback  was  brought  in  as  a 
management  specialist  to  organize  and  run  the  brokerage  demon- 
stration. Other  major  additions  after  that  were  Richard  Oram  in 
August  1980,  hired  to  run  the  pricing  program;  Eve  Wyatt  in  June 
1980,  an  experienced  systems  and  operations  planner;  Richard 
Reynolds,  to  take  over  the  job  of  Operations  Director  for  Rich 
Clair  ; Sergio  Gonzales  in  May  1980,  to  manage  the  service  evalua- 
tion project;  and  Peggy  Brennan,  hired  in  July  1981  to  manage  the 
Inner-City  demonstration.  The  position  of  Marketing  Director  was 
filled  by  Bob  Weldon  through  internal  appointment  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board.  Except  for  Weldon,  all  key  planning  staff  were 
recruited  from  outside  the  community. 

Biographical  briefs  on  staff  members  who  have  had  major 
continuing  roles  in  the  brokerage  are  presented  below.  The 
briefs  try  to  give  a flavor  for  the  experience  and  background 
brought  to  the  project  by  these  individuals.  Certainly  the 
outcome  of  any  project  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  capability  of 
its  staff,  and  in  Bridgeport  this  factor  is  heightened  by  the 
ambitious  context  of  the  project.  The  staff  is  attempting  to 
develop  and  achieve  objectives  which  are  often  vague.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  demonstration  nature  of  the  project,  many  of  the 
actions  defined  to  achieve  the  objectives  are  unconventional,  and 
hence  are  generally  not  blessed  with  significant  prior  evidence 
or  full-fledged  institutional  support.  Project  development  and 
eventual  success  depends  greatly  on  how  concepts  are  timed, 
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packaged  and  sold,  and  this  reflects  heavily  on  the  individuals 
involved.  To  the  greatest  possible  extent,  ^the  management  of  the 
brokerage  attempts  to  control  activities  which  might  otherwise  be 
led  by  the  terms  of  a particular  grant  or  the  personal  interest 
of  the  staff  member.  At  best,  management  achieves  a compromise 
with  these  other  factors.  As  a result,  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  experience,  integrity  and  even  the  personal- 
ity of  the  individual.  It  is  impossible  to  capture  these  factors 
with  a truly  objective  analysis  of  GBTD's  staff  capability.  How- 
ever, individuals  are  highly  related  to  the  outcome  of  the  bro- 
kerage, and  the  following  profiles  attempt  to  offer  as  much 
insight  as  possible  into  the  types  of  skills  and  characteristics 
which  have  been  at  work.  This  profile  is  confined  to  only  the 
principal  staff  members  (program  manager  and  above)  on-board  as 
of  the  fall  1981  preparation  of  the  report. 

4.6  STAFFING  BRIEFS 

4.6.1  Thomas  Brigham,  Executive  Director 

Tom  Brigham  was  brought  to  Bridgeport  to  serve  as  Director 
of  Operations  by  GBTD's  original  Executive  Director,  Rich 
Bradley.  When  Bradley  left  GBTD  in  June  1979,  Brigham  took  over 
as  Executive  Director.  Before  coming  to  Bridgeport,  Brigham  was 
part  of  the  planning  and  operations  team  on  the  Rochester  para- 
transit  project.  His  formal  education  is  in  transportation,  and 
he  has  also  worked  as  a researcher  on  transportation  projects  at 
MIT.  He  spent  several  years  abroad  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
early  1970' s. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Lance  Grenzeback  as  demonstration 
project  manager  in  the  late  spring  of  1980,  Brigham  served  as 
both  chief  administrator  for  GBTD  as  well  as  program  manager  for 
the  brokerage  demonstration.  His  role  has  since  been  appro- 
priately narrowed  to  that  of  Executive  Director,  where  he  is  the 
formal  public  interface  on  all  aspects  of  the  GBTD  program,  and 
most  particularly  in  selling  the  brokerage  innovations  to  the 
Executive  Board,  the  community,  Connecticut  DOT,  and  UMTA.  These 
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activities  require  not  only  a familiarity  with  transit  issues, 
but  administrative  skills  in  budget  planning  and  review,  skill  in 
attracting  funding,  and  liaison  with  a multitude  of  agencies  and 
interest  groups. 

Internally,  the  Executive  Director  must  keep  sufficiently 
up-to-date  with  individual  projects  that  he  can  effectively  re- 
present them  to  the  Board  and  to  the  outside.  With  regard  to  the 
brokerage,  this  update  typically  comes  from  the  Demonstration 
Program  Manager,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  from  individual  project 
staff.  Brigham's  extensive  technical  experience  still  places  him 
in  the  role  of  chief  advisor  on  various  planning  issues,  which 
has  been  both  an  asset  and  a problem.  While  Brigham's  knowledge 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  team,  in  the  early  going,  the 
phase-in  of  the  Demonstration  Project  Manager  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  a clear-cut  figure  of  authority. 

Another  of  his  more  important  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  the  brokerage  has  been  the  development  of  a successful  conti- 
nuing rapport  with  Michael  Gratt,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board.  Brigham  has  developed  a pattern  of  negotiation  with  Gratt 
that  consists  of  regular  communications  during  the  initial  plan- 
ning and  development  of  a concept,  with  the  intention  of  identi- 
fying obstacles  and  reaching  compromises  before  major  problems 
arise.  In  effect,  once  the  primary  acceptance  is  reached  with 
Gratt,  the  action  stands  a good  chance  of  approval  by  the  Board. 
This  "leading  support"  approach  occasionally  extends  to  dis- 
cussions with  individual  Board  members  prior  to  formal  presenta- 
tion of  proposals  to  the  full  Board,  particularly  those  members 
who  are  directly  affected  by  and  likely  to  support  the  actions. 

4.6.2  Lance  Grenzeback,  Demonstration  Program  Manager 

Lance  Grenzeback  was  hired  as  the  official  Demonstration 
Project  Manager  in  April  1980,  ending  a 4-month  search  for  some- 
one to  fill  that  position.  His  background  is  in  private  con- 
sulting, having  spent  several  years  with  an  urban  and  environ- 
mental planning  firm  in  Cambridge.  His  formal  education  is  in 
government  with  an  emphasis  in  political  theory,  and  he  also 
holds  a Master's  degree  in  City  Planning,  specializing  in  housing 
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and  housing  economics.  He  has  not  received  formal  education  in 
transportation,  and  prior  to  coming  to  GBTD , had  no  earlier 
experience  with  transportation  development  projects.  Like  Brig- 
ham, Grenzeback  spent  several  of  the  early  years  of  his  career 
abroad  as  a Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

Grenzeback's  mission  at  GBTD  has  been  to  try  to  organize  the 
brokerage  project  into  a structured,  harmonious,  objective- 
oriented  process.  This  has  meant  transforming  broad  program 
objectives  and  varied  funding  sources  into  specific  programs  and 
projects,  assigning  the  correct  individuals  to  staff  these  activ- 
ities, and  establishing  implementation  schedules,  budgets,  and 
guidelines  for  monitoring  progress. 

This  organization  has  been  a fairly  arduous  task,  for  sever- 
al reasons.  First,  it  is  a dynamic  process,  with  objectives  and 
approaches  shifting  over  time  in  terms  of  definition  and  prior- 
ity. Taking  stock  of  projects  and  juggling  schedules  has  re- 
quired Grenzeback  to  maintain  continuous  dialogue  with  project 
managers  on  design  details,  funding  and  institutional  con- 
straints, and  progress.  He  has  endeavored  to  manage  the  broker- 
age by  using  accepted,  generalized  management  concepts  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  which  makes  him  stand  apart  from  the  typical 
planning  or  operations-oriented  team  member.  He  has  experimented 
extensively  with  charts,  schedules,  and  taxonomies,  which  have 
helped  give  him  and  others  a better  feel  for  the  complexities  of 
the  program.  Out  of  this  experimentation  has  ultimately  come  a 
coherent  system  of  projects,  managerships  and  performance  targets 
which  have  greatly  improved  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  program. 

There  is  still  some  question  about  what  the  ideal  skills  are 
for  a manager  of  a multifaceted  transportation  brokerage  program. 
Grenzeback's  management  organization  skills  and  his  considerable 
ability  to  interact  with  people,  ascertain  their  problems,  deal 
with  abstract  objectives,  and  devise  courses  of  action  all  seem 
to  be  relevant  and  helpful  skills.  The  issue  is  how  extensive  a 
direct  background  in  the  subject  area  is  important  in  order  to 
develop  management  programs  and  to  exert  effective  management 
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control.  Controlling  several  project  managers'  work  areas  was 
initially  difficult  for  Grenzeback  because  they  did  not  expect 
that  he  properly  understood  the  issues  or  project  development 
details  in  their  area,  nor,  as  a result,  that  he  was  able  to 
assign  goals  and  objectives  to  direct  their  work.  However,  it 
appears  that  many  of  these  complaints  are  traceable  to  the  dis- 
ruption caused  by  Grenzeback' s appointment  well  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project,  which  resulted  in  the  curbing  of  individual 
managers'  freedoms  for  the  sake  of  overall  coordination,  and 
removal  of  the  direct  link  to  Tom  Brigham  as  senior  technical 
advisor.  In  a relatively  short  time,  Grenzeback  earned  the 
staff's  respect  and  support,  and  contributes  a valuable  dimension 
to  the  staff  as  a broad  thinker  who  quickly  grasps  important 
funding,  institutional,  technical  and  even  personnel  issues  and 
translates  them  to  management  actions. 

4.6.3  Mark  Boaz,  Paratransit  Program  Manager 

Mark  Boaz  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  brokerage 
team.  The  impact  of  his  tenure  at  GBTD  is  very  visible  through 
such  projects  as  the  Fairfield  MiniMover  and  the  Human  Service 
Transportation  Consortium,  two  of  the  first  projects  to  physical- 
ly emerge  from  the  brokerage. 

Boaz  was  recruited  by  Richard  Bradley  as  eventual  Director 
of  Transit  Services,  although  this  position  never  materialized. 
He  worked  for  a time  as  Bradley's  chief  aide,  helping  to  prepare 
Bridgeport's  main  demonstration  grant  application.  His  education 
is  in  sociology  and  urban  planning,  and  his  major  on-the-job 
experience  was  a previous  involvement  in  the  Miami  paratransit 
brokerage  project  directed  by  Ellen  Casebeer  McCarthy,  a 
colleague  of  Richard  Bradley  with  a common  professional  interest 
in  brokerage. 

Boaz's  role  in  the  assigned  position  of  Paratransit  Service 
Manager  has  been  to  develop  and  implement  paratransit  service 
concepts.  His  skills  in  technical  planning  are  not  extensive. 
Rather,  he  is  most  adept  at  delineating  issues,  understanding 
institutional  complexities,  and  managing  and  negotiating  the 
details  necessary  to  refine  and  implement  a concept.  His  major 
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strength  is  in  carrying  the  Transit  District's  program  to  the 
community,  winning  their  confidence,  and  integrating  diverse 
interests . 

Part  of  Boaz's  success  lies  in  a freelance  work  style,  which 
was  partially  compromised  with  the  introduction  of  Grenzeback. 
Boaz  had  to  give  up  considerable  freedom  in  defining  goals  and 
actions  under  Grenzeback,  and  it  was  a difficult  adjustment. 
However,  the  transformation  was  eventually  made,  with  a solid  and 
complementary  association  between  him  and  Grenzeback. 

Boaz's  two  major  projects  were  the  Fairfield  MiniMover  and 
the  Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium  (HSTC).  With 
Fairfield,  he  performed  the  initial  design  of  the  daytime  minibus 
service,  based  on  a knowledge  of  the  community  gained  through 
meetings  and  coordination  with  local  officials.  He  was  later 
assisted  with  the  technical  design  aspects  of  the  service  by 
GBTD's  system  planner,  Eve  Wyatt,  and  also  integrated  assistance 
from  Richard  Oram,  GBTD's  Pricing  Manager,  in  establishing  the 
fare  structure.  He  also  prepared  the  UMTA  grant  application  and 
worked  extensively  with  the  local  community  and  operators  in 
getting  the  service  underway,  and  managed  the  system  through  its 
implementation  phase. 

His  role  with  the  HSTC  was  perhaps  more  illustrative  of  his 
skills  in  coordination  and  organization.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reorganization  of  a pre-existing  E&H  Coordinated  System,  he  step- 
ped in  as  interim  manager  of  the  floundering  system  and  gained 
first-hand  operating  experience.  While  helping  to  design  the 
system,  he  made  various  efficiency  improvements  in  the  old  system 
and  learned  much  about  the  structure  of  the  agency  network. 
Eventually  a consultant  was  called  in  to  help  in  the  redesign  of 
the  system  which  resulted  in  the  recommendation  for  consolida- 
tion, and  Boaz  contributed  much  of  his  amassed  knowledge  to  the 
design.  Subsequently,  he  took  the  principal  initiative  in  seek- 
ing funding  resources,  helped  lay  the  management  framework,  and 
coordinated  development  of  the  Consortium's  independent  charter. 
However,  his  greatest  contribution  again  was  in  the  organiza- 
tional and  marketing  areas.  He  has  continued  to  refine  the  HSTC 
concept  through  position  papers  and  perform  the  difficult  and 
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time-consuming  public  liaison  work  with  the  social  service  agen- 
cies themselves  (potential  consortium  members),  the  Executive 
Board,  the  Mayor's  Office,  funding  agencies  and  users'  groups. 
In  the  end,  it  appears  this  coordination  was  a major  factor  in 
making  the  Consortium  concept  work. 

4.6.4  Ross  Burkhardt,  Community  and  Economic  Development 
Program  Manager 

Ross  Burkhardt  is  the  District's  manager  for  a program  which 
is  exploring  methods  by  which  transit  service  may  be  planned  and 
marketed  in  support  of  broader  community  development  goals,  and 
in  some  cases  as  a leading  activity  to  spur  economic  development 
or  renewal.  Projects  he  has  developed  thus  far  include  the 
Bridgeport  CBD  loop  commercial  revitalization  project,  the  East 
Main  Street  urban  mall,  and  the  Fairfield  Center  project. 

Burkhardt  is  another  of  the  original  brokerage  team  members, 
having  been  recruited  by  Richard  Bradley  after  working  with 
Bradley  in  Westport.  His  education  and  working  background  are  in 
city  planning  and  development.  He  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in 
the  area  of  joint  transit  and  community  development.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Bridgeport  he  directed  a large  study  for  the  City  of 
New  York  on  transit  system  impacts  on  local  development.  There, 
as  with  Bridgeport,  he  was  also  stationed  within  the  transit 
agency,  to  "ease  the  confrontation  situation."  The  New  York 
study  examined  development  impacts  occurring  in  the  Second  Avenue 
subway  corridor,  and  involved  Burkhardt  in  zoning  issues,  inves- 
tigating real  estate  transactions,  and  substantial  community 
relations  efforts. 

Burkhardt  is  trying  to  provide  an  important  link  between 
GBTD's  transit  development  program  and  the  economic  development 
interests  of  the  community.  He  provides  important  information  to 
GBTD  on  what  the  growth  potential  and  climate  of  the  community 
are,  leading  to  more  responsive  and  targeted  transit  development 
plans.  He  simultaneously  serves  as  GBTD's  chief  liaison  to  the 
development  community,  indicating  the  willingness  of  the  Transit 
District  to  work  as  a partner  to  accomplish  economic  renewal. 
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The  skills  he  has  applied  in  realizing  this  role  are  in  recog- 
nizing development  opportunities,  generating  a favorable  and 
enthusiastic  development  atmosphere,  organizing  action  groups, 
and  maintaining  public  liaison  and  building  support  based  on  a 
good  understanding  of  development  forces.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  he  works  well  with  people  and  has  a good  sense  for  the  rules 
and  institutional  possibilities.  While  he  admits  that  these 
skills  are  useful  in  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish,  he  also 
feels  he  would  benefit  from  better  backgrounds  in  urban  design 
and  politics. 

A major  difficulty  has  confronted  Burkhardt  in  the  termina- 
tion of  UMTA's  urban  initiatives  and  EDA's  economic  development 
funding.  These  programs  were  used  to  generate  the  momentum  in 
projects  like  the  East  Main  Street  renewal,  giving  doubtful 
private  investors  a rallying  point  in  the  form  of  public  partici- 
pation and  investment.  This  situation  has  tested  Burkhardt's 
mettle,  as  he  has  labored  with  reasonable  success  to  keep  activi- 
ties alive  without  a direct  financial  role.  He  thinks  that  joint 
development  planning  is  a vital  activity  for  a transit  agency  to 
be  involved  in,  but  doesn't  think  that  the  average  transit  agency 
could  justify  the  type  of  effort  he  has  expended,  and  is  afraid 
that  the  funding  cuts  will  cause  the  joint  development  concept  to 
be  seen  as  a failure. 

4.6.5  Richard  Oram,  Pricing  Program  Manager 

Richard  Oram  is  not  one  of  the  original  team  members,  having 
arrived  in  the  August  1980.  While  Bradley  was  impressed  with  his 
work  and  had  desired  to  add  him  to  the  team,  he  was  eventually 
recruited  for  the  project  by  Vince  Millione,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  separately— funded  pricing  demonstration  for  UMTA.  Oram's 
official  responsibilities  are  to  provide  input  on  pricing  aspects 
of  all  brokerage  services.  Practically  speaking,  the  responsi- 
bilities are  broader  than  this,  since  he  has  a pervasive  influ- 
ence on  the  design  of  individual  services,  directly  and  through 
his  pricing  policies.  He  also  lends  a general  economic  perspec- 
tive and  a national  policy  linkage  to  brokerage  planning 
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activities.  This  broad  responsibility  (largely  self-imposed) 
causes  him  to  feel  pressured,  spread  too  thin,  and  constantly 
behind  in  schedule  and  in  freedom  to  work  on  favorite  projects. 

Oram's  educational  background  is  in  economics,  with  a gradu- 
ate degree  in  urban  and  regional  planning.  He  served  for  2 years 
in  UMTA's  policy  office  working  on  issues  related  to  light  rail 
transit,  paratransit,  and  transportation  systems  management 
(TSM).  While  studying  for  his  master's  degree,  his  thesis  work 
concentrated  on  transit  pricing  and  cost  allocation.  Elements  of 
the  thesis  were  later  published  as  a professional  paper  entitled: 
"The  Role  of  Subsidy  Policies  in  Modernizing  the  Structure  of  the 
Bus  Transit  Industry."  Following  graduate  school  he  returned  to 
UMTA  where  he  helped  administer  the  University  Research  Program. 
Subsequently  he  worked  with  Public  Technology,  Inc.,  briefly, 
during  which  time  he  organized  a transit  pricing  conference.  He 
became  pricing  manager  in  Bridgeport  as  a result  of  his  pro- 
fessional interests  in  pricing  and  brokerage  topics  and  his 
association  with  Vince  Millione  of  UMTA. 

Regarding  the  application  of  Oram's  background  and  interests 
within  the  brokerage  environment,  most  staff  members  see  him  as 
perhaps  the  most  academic  person  on  the  team.  This  characteris- 
tic is  also  somewhat  reluctantly  admitted  to  by  Oram,  although  he 
prefers  to  regard  himself  as  a "problem  solver."  He  generally 
attempts  to  derive  national  policy  impact  from  what  he  is  working 
on,  and  is  often  frustrated  by  the  institutional  bottlenecks  and 
data  quality  problems  that  occur  in  a real  world  environment.  He 
also  admits  that  scheduling  projects  and  development  of  innova- 
tions still  may  have  more  to  do  with  his  own  professional  in- 
terests rather  than  what  is  of  highest  priority  to  the  brokerage 
at  a given  time.  Overall,  he  feels  that  the  brokerage  should  be 
more  aggressive,  relying  less  on  technical  skills  and  more  on 
interaction  with  the  community.  He  thinks  the  brokerage  will 
meet  its  sternest  challenge  in  moving  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
people's  expectations. 
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Oram's  principal  accomplishments  thus  far  include  the  Fair- 
field  MiniMover  fare  system  and  the  fare  prepayment  program.  He 
has  also  worked  on  a bus  cost  allocation  methodology  and  a user- 
side  subsidy  program* 

In  Fairfield  he  devised  a time-of-day  fare  system  consisting 
of  distance-based  fares  for  morning  and  evening  peak-period 
commuter  services,  and  a flat-fare  daytime  service.  A promo- 
tional fares  program  was  also  devised  consisting  of  free  ticket 
mailings  and  half-price  pass  and  ticket  sales  to  induce  intro- 
ductory testing  and  acceptance  of  the  service. 

Perhaps  has  most  significant  effort  has  been  in  designing 
the  District's  fare  prepayment  program.  He  has  developed  differ- 
ent prepayment  instruments  for  decidedly  different  markets,  which 
is  a non-convent ional  approach:  an  employee  pass  for  commuters, 

a "fare-cutter  card"  for  daytime  travelers,  and  a token  program 
for  less  frequent  users.  A significant  aspect  of  this  program  is 
the  provision  for  private  sector  financial  support  of  transit. 
Employers  are  asked  to  subsidize  employee's  passes,  and  merchants 
are  supporting  shopping  travel  through  "Value  Fare"  discounts. 

In  each  of  his  program  elements,  Oram  has  applied  economic 
principles  and  reasoning  in  designing  concepts,  has  thoroughly 
researched  previous  efforts,  and  assessed  the  opportunity  for 
innovation.  He  has  also  assumed  a significant  role  in  imple- 
menting and  marketing  his  concepts,  which  supports  his  image  of  a 
prototypical  broker. 

4.6.6  Randy  Richardson,  Fixed-Route  Service  Program  Manager 

Randy  Richardson  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
brokerage  team.  Richardson  engineered  the  initial  fixed  route 
bus  system  (Phase  I Service  Development)  in  Bridgeport  following 
the  reorganization  of  GBTD  and  the  purchase  and  takeover  of  four 
independent  bus  companies.  He  performed  the  market  analysis 
which  defined  Phase  I routes  and  services,  and  detailed  the 
service  adjustments  and  expansions  under  Phase  II  and  III.  He 
has  also  been  significantly  involved  in  the  service  standards  and 
performance  monitoring  study  and  trial  implementation  for  UMTA. 
Richardson  also  has  the  important  role  of  being  the  interface 
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between  the  planners  and  Dick  Reynolds,  GBTD's  Operations  Mana- 
ger. The  impact  of  this  on  his  relationship  with  other  brokerage 
team  members  is  mixed — some  admiration  for  being  in  touch  with 
operations  and  some  friction  for  citing  operational  obstacles  to 
the  brokerage  staff's  service  development  plans. 

Richardson's  education  is  in  urban  planning.  Prior  to  ar- 
riving at  Bridgeport  he  was  employed  by  a private  consulting  firm 
as  a transportation  analyst.  His  only  operational  experience  has 
been  in  Bridgeport  during  the  last  2 years. 

He  sees  himself  as  a technical  planner,  that  is,  as  a spe- 
cialist who  uses  quantitative  tools  in  defining  markets,  develop- 
ing services,  and  resolving  operational  details.  He  has  not  been 
heavily  involved  in  the  "softer"  side  of  service  development, 
namely  interactions  with  the  community  and  the  Executive  Board, 
which  has  perhaps  been  the  major  element  in  service  development 
in  Bridgeport.  He  would  like  to  be  more  involved  at  this  level, 
but  doesn't  feel  the  current  organization  allows  it,  and  wonders 
to  some  extent  how  effective  he  would  be. 

As  a working  style,  Richardson  strongly  supports  goals  and 
objectives.  He  feels  it  is  important  for  the  Transit  District  to 
develop  consistent  policies  to  guide  service  development.  Using 
the  fixed  route  service  program  as  an  example,  he  suggests  that 
such  policies  may  have  given  the  District  the  time  to  effect  a 
basic  redesign  of  the  service  in  the  beginning,  rather  than 
replicating  the  old  service  and  trying  to  modify  it  later.  He 
feels  that  many  important  corridors  haven't  been  served,  includ- 
ing some  30  employers  who  have  500  or  more  people,  who  may  not  be 
served  because  of  limited  Transit  District  resources.  He  also 
feels  that  the  District  is  critically  lagging  in  development  of  a 
marketing  program,  both  in  terms  of  policy  to  set  forth  the  pro- 
gram's objectives  and  in  retaining  a marketing  specialist. 


4.7  COSTS 

The  evaluation  of  the  brokerage  approach  to  transportation 
planning  and  management  would  be  incomplete  without  an  assessment 
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of  the  associated  costs.  Because  brokerage  implies  consideration 
of  a range  of  strategies  to  address  the  needs  of  a variety  of 
travel  markets  and  operational  situations,  staffing  needs  exceed 
those  of  the  conventional  transit  planning  staff.  In  Bridgeport 
9 of  the  12  members  of  the  planning  staff  were  engaged  full-time 
in  brokerage-related  activities,  financed  by  special  UMTA  Section 
6 demonstration  or  Section  8 planning  grants,  while  the  remaining 
3 were  engaged  at  least  a portion  of  the  time. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  dissect  and  classify  its  inner  work- 
ings, in  terms  of  product  brokerage  is  still  a black  box.  Plan- 
ning diverse  services  for  multiple  markets  in  the  presence  of 
shifting  financial  and  political  winds  carries  with  it  great 
uncertainty.  Sometimes  actions  are  quickly  conceived,  planned 
and  implemented,  requiring  a level  of  effort  similar  to  conven- 
tional planning  procedure.  This  is  the  exception,  however. 
Typically  the  need  for  synergism,  the  importance  of  correct 
timing,  and  generally  pathfinding  in  strange  new  areas  con- 
tributes to  extended  development  schedules.  Many  strategies  are 
often  considered  and  then  dropped,  because  either  the  concept 
itself  or  the  timing  is  not  right.  Clearly,  the  products  issued 
from  the  black  box  are  the  most  tangible  measures  of  benefits 
from  the  increased  costs  of  brokerage*  However,  the  actions  not 
realized  are  the  intangible  benef i ts-- they  may  well  result  in  an 
improved  service  plan  tomorrow,  or  at  least  represent  avoidance 
of  a potentially  costly  mistake.  The  conclusion  is  that  know- 
ledge is  the  product  for  which  the  resources  have  been  expended, 
some  of  which  actually  translate  to  physical  actions. 

Admittedly,  owing  to  its  demonstration  or  experimental 
status,  Bridgeport's  brokerage  was  given  more  freedom  to  operate 
as  an  R&D  environment  than  might  a more  basic  brokerage  process 
elsewhere.  This  means  that  the  costs  described  below  must  be 
qualified  in  light  of  Bridgeport's  serving  as  an  ambitious  and 
broad-based  experiment,  not  as  a least-cost,  minimum  time  path 
model  for  brokerage. 

Bridgeport  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  Federal  grants, 
which  were  inventoried  and  described  briefly  in  Chapter  3.  To 
properly  address  the  question  of  what  it  has  cost  to  operate  the 
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brokerage  in  Bridgeport,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  estimate  what 
the  normal  costs  would  be  to  maintain  a planning  staff  in  a 
transit  agency  the  size  of  Bridgeport's  and  compare  that  with  the 
resources  that  have  been  used  to  sustain  the  brokerage. 

The  typical  transit  agency  would  support  its  nominal  plan- 
ning activities  out  of  two  primary  sources:  (1)  its  operating 
budget,  comprised  of  revenues,  state  and  local  contributions,  and 
Federal  Section  5 operating  assistance,  and  (2)  Section  8 plan- 
ning monies.  Persons  with  experience  suggest  that  the  typical 
transit  agency  on  the  scale  of  Bridgeport  would  have  a relatively 
limited  planning  capability  consisting  of  part-time  supervision 
by  an  Executive  Director  (1/3  time),  a full-time  planning 
specialist  who  would  also  fill-in  as  a marketing  director,  an 
operations/scheduling  manager  (1/2  time),  and  probably  one  full- 
time and  one  part-time  junior  planner.  The  estimated  budget  for 
such  a capability  department  would  be  $100,000  to  $150,000  per 
year,  assuming  $80,000  to  $110,000  in  labor  costs  and  the 
remainder  in  overhead. 

Bridgeport's  brokerage  was  fueled  primarily  by  UMTA  Section 
6 demonstration  grants.  And  while  most  agencies  are  able  to 
secure  Section  8 planning  funds,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
demonstration  acted  as  a magnet  for  a number  of  its  Section  8 
grants.  A total  of  $2,  104,  271  in  Section  6 and  Section  8 funds 
were  acquired  by  GBTD  over  the  period  August  1978  through 
December  1981.  These  resources  are  summarized  in  Figure  4-3. 

It  is  possible  to  define  the  costs  of  the  brokerage  as  the 
expenditures  on  these  Section  6 and  Section  8 grants,  particu- 
larly since  GBTD's  "traditional"  planning  activities,  including 
the  route  and  schedule  planning  for  the  fixed-route  system  and 
the  conventional  planning  aspects  of  the  Fairfield  and  Stratford 
service  developments,  were  covered  by  GBTD's  regular  operating 
budget.  Only  one  qualification  to  using  the  Section  6 and  Sec- 
tion 8 expenditures  as  brokerage  costs  is  applied:  A transit 
agency  of  Bridgeport's  site  should  normally  be  able  to  access 
about  $50,000  a year  in  Section  8 planning  grants.  UMTA  Section 
8 grants,  acquired  by  GBTD  since  the  beginning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, total  about  $250,000,  or  approximately  $75,000  per  year. 
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Expended  as  of 
12/12/81 


Program  Area 

Demonstration  General 

Initial  Plan/  Sec.  6 
TSM  Brokerage,  Sec.  6 


Grant  Received 


$135, 000 
557, 395 


$712, 395 


8/15/78 
9/28/79 
& 1/80 


Community  & Econ . Dev . 

CED  1,  Sec.  6 
CBD,  Sec.  8 
CED  II,  Sec.  8 


$ 95,744  9/28/79 

122,880  3/22/79 

62,500  10/1/81 

$281, 124 


Section  8 Planning 

Bus  Perf.  Eval. 

Low  Cost  Trans.  Impr . 
Empl . Cent.  Bus 
Sec.  504  Trans. 

MIS  System 


Pricing 

Pric.  1,  Sec.  6 
Pric.  2,  Sec.  6 


Inner-City,  Sec.  6 


$ 67,750 

3/80 

48, 000 

5/01/80 

40, 000 

2/01/81 

12, 500 

3/17/80 

81,500 

5/01/80 

$249, 750 

$191,066 

9/28/79 

309,936 

9/29/79 

$501,002 

$360, 000 

6/6/80 

TOTAL 


$2,104,271 


FIGURE  4-3.  SUMMARY  OF  DEMONSTRATION-RELATED 
EXPENDITURES 


126, 459 
284, 859 


$411, 318 


$ 87,945 
114, 456 
37,100 

$239, 501 


$66, 582 
47, 059 
3,  245 
12, 561 
39,177 

$168, 624 


$118, 707 


$13, 210 


$951,360 


GRANTS  AND 
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Therefore,  GBTD's  Section  8 resources  should  be  reduced  by  about 
2/3  to  fairly  represent  brokerage  costs.  Reducing  the  Section  8 
expenditures  by  this  ratio  results  in  an  estimated  $56,208  expen- 
ded as  brokerage  activities,  or  $16,879  per  year.  This  suggest  a 
total  cost  for  brokerage  activities  of  $838,944  over  the  August 
1978-December  1981  period,  or  $251,935  per  year.  These  are  costs 
over  and  above  the  $100,000  to  $150,000  estimated  conventional 
planning  costs  per  year. 

The  incidence  of  these  costs  by  individual  program  element 
is  as  follows: 

o $411,318,  or  49.0%,  is  attributable  to  the  general 
demonstration,  including  demonstration  planning  and  TSM 
brokerage ; 

o $239,501,  or  28.5%,  is  attributable  to  the  community 
and  economic  development  activity; 

o $56,208,  or  6.7%,  is  related  to  the  special  Section  8 
planning  grants; 

o $118,707,  or  14.1%,  is  related  to  the  special  pricing 
demonstration; 

o $13,210,  or  1.6%,  is  accounted  for  by  the  special 
Inner-city  demonstration,  which  did  not  get  underway 
until  July  1981. 

The  uses  to  which  these  funds  have  been  put  are  detailed  in 
Figure  4-4,  which  recaps  resources  and  expenditures  for  each  of 
the  five  program  elements  .in  the  brokerage,  lists  the  major 
accomplishments  (tangible  and  intangible  products),  and  describes 
remaining  tasks  on  the  agenda  before  the  demonstration 
terminates,  currently  set  for  March  1983. 

The  reader  may  view  each  of  the  accomplishments  detailed  in 
Figure  4-4  as  products  of  the  brokerage.  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
of  these  services,  systems,  or  feasibility  investigations  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  Section  8 grants)  would 
have  occurred  outside  of  the  brokerage,  i.e.,  in  the  environment 
of  the  average  transit  agency.  The  major  tangible  products 
include:  the  HSTC  consolidated  E&H  network;  a highly 
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Section  6 TSM  Planning  and  Brokerage 

Total  Funds:  $712,395 

Expended  Funds:  411,318 

Remaining  Funds:  301,077 

Accompl i shments : 

* Design  of  Fairfield  MiniMover  system 

* Comprehensive  system  planning  in  Stratford 

* Shared-ride  taxi  program  planning 

* User-side  subsidy  program  investigation 

* Develop  District's  comprehensive  planning  and 

management  systems,  including  interim  MIS  on  mini- 
computer 

* Demonstrate  use  of  market  research  techniques  in 

Fairfield  and  Stratford 

* Establish  community  participation  element  in  plan- 

ning and  management  process 

* Planning  and  implementation  of  Human  Service 

Transportation  Consortium 
Remaining  Tasks: 

* Design  and  implement  shared-ride  taxi  project 

* Design  and  implement  user-side  subsidy  project 

* Refine  system  for  bus  service  monitoring  and  per- 

formance evaluation 


FIGURE  4-4.  BROKERAGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT 
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Section  6 and  8 Community  and  Economic  Development 

Total  Funds:  $281,124 

Expended  Funds:  239,501 

Remaining  Funds:  41,623 

Accompl i shments  : 

Pedestrian/transit  street  improvements  program  in 
the  Bridgeport  CBD 

* Economic  and  joint  development  potentials  study  in 

Fairfield  Center 

* East  Main  Street  Commercial  revitalization  project 
Remaining  Tasks: 

* Implement  Bridgeport  CBD  project 

* Implement  East  Main  Street  project 


FIGURE  4-4. 


BROKERAGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT  (Continued) 
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Section  8 Planning  Grants 

(a)  Bus  Performance  Evaluation 

Total  Funds:  $115,750 

Expended  Funds:  113,641 

Remaining  Funds:  2,109 

Accomplishments : 

Collection  of  baseline  data  on  system  performance 
(boarding  centers,  on-board  surveys,  fare  classi- 
fication) 

• Development  and  calibration  of  baseline  perfor- 
mance monitoring  models 

Remaining  Tasks: 

• Complete  development  of  fare  classification  module 

• Collect  new  data  and  update  system 

(b)  Employment-Centered  Bus 

Total  Funds:  $40,000 

Expended  Funds:  3,245 

Remaining  Funds:  36,755 

Accomplishments : 

• Initial  employer  contacts 

• Interest  survey  at  Sikorsky 
Remaining  Tasks: 

• Develop  pilot  program 

• Explore  additional  employer  interest 

• Develop  additional  test  programs 


FIGURE  4-4.  BROKERAGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT  (Continued) 
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Section  8 Planning  Grants  (Continued) 


(c)  Management  Information  System 

Total  Funds:  $81,500 

Expended  Funds:  39,177 

Remaining  Funds:  42,323 

Accompl i shmen ts : 

* Preliminary  needs  assessment 

* Research  of  system  options,  including  visits  to 

site  installation 
Remaining  Tasks: 

* Develop  system  design  plan 

* Implement  system 

(d)  Section  504  Transition  Plan 

Total  Funds:  $12,500 

Expended  Funds:  12,561 

Remaining  Funds:  None 

Accompl i shmen ts  : 

* Completed  transition  plan 
Remaining  Tasks: 

* None 


FIGURE  4-4. 


BROKERAGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT  (Continued) 
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Section  6 Pricing  Demonstration 


Total  Funds: 
Expended  Funds: 


$501,002 

118,707 


Remaining  Funds:  382,295 

Accompl i shments : 

* Design  of  market-based  fare  system  and  fare  promo- 

tional program  for  Fairfield  MiniMover  system 

* Development  of  cost  allocation  model  and  investi- 

gation of  time-of-day  fare  policies  for  fixed- 
route  bus  system 

* Planning,  development  and  implementation  of  fare 

prepayment  program,  including  development  of  inno- 
vative promotional  techniques 

Remaining  Tasks: 

* Study  of  marginal  cost  pricing  and  fare  integra- 

tion issues 

* Continued  development  of  fare-prepayment  program 

* Continued  development  of  marketing  program 


FIGURE  4-4.  BROKERAGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT  (Continued) 
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Section  6 Inner-City  Demonstration 

Total  Funds:  $360,000 

Expended  Funds:  13,210 

Remaining  Funds:  346,790 

Accompli shments : 

• Initial  reconnaissance  and  development  of  com- 

munity contacts 

* Plans  for  market  research  programs 
Remaining  Tasks: 

* Implement  market  research  program 

• Service  development 


FIGURE  4-4. 


BROKERAGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT  (Continued) 
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individualized  transit  pass  program  which  sets  the  stage  for 
private  sector  cost  sharing;  two  major  centers  of  urban  revitali- 
zation; a transit  cost  allocation  model;  a bus  performance 
monitoring  system;  and  a specialized  community-based,  market- 
differentiated  transit  system  (Fairfield  MiniMover).  The 
intangible  products,  which  include  a shared-ride  taxi  market 
development  plan,  a plan  for  employment-centered  bus  development, 
and  a plan  for  a major,  multi-purpose  management  information 
system,  are  all  detailed  models  which  might  be  working  systems  in 
any  other  transit  district  where  the  political  and  institutional 
climate  is  less  conservative  than  Bridgeport's. 

In  summary,  evaluation  of  the  costs  of  brokerage  is  impor- 
tant, for  the  average  transit  agency  may  not  be  as  financially 
advantaged  as  Bridgeport.  However,  total  replication  of  Bridge- 
port is  not  the  object  of  this  demonstration.  The  essence  of 
brokerage  is  taking  transit  planning  and  management  beyond  the 
limits  of  conventional  thinking.  Rising  costs  and  declining 
effectiveness  of  conventional  transit  approaches  dictate  a need 
for  a broader  role  for  the  public  transit  agency.  More  effective 
service  options  and  management  methods  do  exist  and  brokerage- 
like methods,  applied  in  broad  or  limited  context,  are  important 
in  bringing  these  methods  to  bear.  The  enlightened  reader  will 
hopefully  see  the  purpose,  the  constraints,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  Bridgeport  experience  and  utilize  those  concepts  which  will 
bring  the  most  useful  results  for  his  or  her  situation. 
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5. 


FINDINGS  AND  SYNTHESIS 


This  chapter  attempts  to  perform  two  difficult  and  somewhat 
speculative  tasks:  (1)  to  assess  where  the  brokerage  is  in  terms 
of  its  development,  accomplishments,  and  remaining  potential;  and 
(2)  to  provide  guidance  to  other  professionals  on  the  potential 
for  using  a similar  planning  process  elsewhere.  In  one  sense  it 
may  be  unfair  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  about  performance  of 
the  brokerage  demonstration  in  Bridgeport,  since  the  project  is 
still  underway,  with  considerable  remaining  resources  and  strate- 
gies to  be  deployed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  rather  clear 
patterns  seem  to  have  emerged  and  stabilized,  and  this  report 
would  fall  short  of  its  objectives  if  it  did  not  offer  the  best 
current  insight  on  these  outcomes  to  other  interested  parties. 
The  interim  findings  suggest  that  a brokerage  effort  like  Bridge- 
port faces  a variety  of  practical  constraints,  many  of  which  are 
likely  to  affect  similar  implementations  elsewhere.  The  task 
assumed  by  the  evaluation  is  to  sort  out  those  aspects  unique  to 
Bridgeport,  and  then,  in  light  of  normal  constraints,  ask  whether 
the  potential  for  brokerage  as  a planning  and  management  strategy 
is  worthy  of  recommendation. 

The  test  of  brokerage  in  Bridgeport  should  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  about  continued  provision 
of  urban  mass  transportation  services  under  pressure  of  growing 
transit  deficits  and  declining  operating  subsidies.  The  idea  is 
to  accomplish  more  efficient  and  productive  delivery  of  transpor- 
tation service  through  application  of  updated  planning  and  opera- 
ting methods,  and  the  judicious,  enlightened  use  of  innovative 
service  and  management  concepts.  Such  innovation  is  normally 
stifled  by  highly  institutionalized  traditional  planning  prac- 
tices, infrastructure,  and  community  leadership.  Considerable 
optimism  has  been  placed  on  Bridgeport,  not  only  because  of  the 
infusion  of  fresh,  young  talent  to  the  planning  staff,  but  also 
because  the  project  was  able  to  start  with  a relatively  clean 
institutional  slate.  The  region  did  not  possess  heavy  investment 
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in  existing  conventional  facilities  at  the  start  of  the  demon- 
stration; in  fact,  the  first  task  of  the  new  planning  and  opera- 
tions staff  was  to  phase  out  a weak  existing  service  network  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a complete  overhaul  of  regional  public  trans- 
portation service.  This  favorable  situation  was  reinforced  by 
the  existence  of  community  leadership  that  voiced  support  for 
fundamental  changes  in  its  transportation  system. 

At  this  point  in  time,  roughly  2 years  into  the  development 
of  the  brokerage,  many  objectives  in  the  original  plan  have  been 
realized.  However,  many  others  have  not  been  realized,  and  it 
appears  increasingly  doubtful  with  time  that  some  service  con- 
cepts or  management  techniques  will  ever  be  implemented  as 
planned.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  upon  which  the 
balance  of  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  will  focus.  Cate- 
gorized broadly,  these  reasons  include; 

o timing  of  key  events,  internal  and  external 

o broader  political/ institutional  climate 

o funding  issues 

o capabilities  and  interests  of  the  planning  staff 

o composition,  attitude,  and  influence  of  the  Executive 
Board . 

As  brokerage  manager,  GBTD's  overall  goal  has  been  to  create 
a diversified,  multimodal,  regional  transportation  system,  where 
service  components  (modes,  fares,  marketing  strategies,  etc.)  are 
tailored  to  the  characteristics  of  individual  markets.  This 
multimodal  plan  has  been  frustrated  by  the  Transit  District's 
inability  to  bring  on-line  the  important  secondary  services  it 
needs,  such  as  shared-ride  taxi  and  employment-centered  bus, 
which  are  its  key  tools  for  market-based  service  development  in 
the  low-density  or  temporally  erratic  markets.  Without  these 
tools,  GBTD  is  greatly  restricted  in  its  role  as  broker.  Aside 
from  the  Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium,  which  is  not 
directly  under  the  policy  and  operational  control  of  GBTD,  and 
the  Fairfield  MiniMover,  which  incorporates  some  innovative  para- 
transit  features  but  is  still  a fixed-route,  publicly-operated 
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bus  system,  GBTD  is  basically  operating  a conventional  fixed- 
route  bus  service.  Characteristic  of  other  fixed-route  systems 
for  a metropolitan  area  of  its  size,  the  Bridgeport  transit 
system  covers  a wide  area  with  thin  service  (headways  of  gener- 
ally 30  minutes  or  more),  and  serves  an  essentially  captive 
market . 

Because  it  did  not  view  its  initial  fixed-route  service 
network  as  permanent,  GBTD's  service  development  planning  for  the 
fixed-route  was  not  particularly  innovative.  The  early  approach 
put  as  much  new  service  into  operation  as  the  capital  and  opera- 
ting budgets  would  allow,  using  regional  coverage  and  accessi- 
bility as  the  principal  design  criteria.  The  pre-existing  route 
system  was  largely  replicated,  with  emphasis  on  eliminating 
obvious  redundancies  and  operational  quirks.  Planning  did  not 
extend  to  collection  of  major  new  data,  but  relied  on  existing 
maps,  data,  and  negotiations  with  the  communities.  Demand  esti- 
mates were  not  formulated,  nor  were  service  alternatives  studied, 
given  the  tentative  nature  of  the  plans.  In  the  view  of  GBTD,  it 
made  little  sense  to  try  to  optimize  service  at  the  outset,  when 
so  many  planning  variables  were  beyond  their  control. 

Several  events  appear  to  have  caused  GBTD  to  proceed  with  a 
service  development  program  that  centered  on  early  full  deploy- 
ment of  the  fixed-route  service  element.  This  situation  is 
important,  since  it  faces  GBTD  now  with  the  same  types  of  con- 
straints related  to  infrastructure  that  confront  the  typical 
transit  agency.  In  other  words,  the  initial  "clean  slate"  has 
been  replaced  by  a conventional  infrastructure,  which  tradition- 
ally has  had  great  stability  and  resistance  to  change.  Capital 
resources  are  committed,  as  may  be  important  obligations  to 
organized  labor.  Fixed-route  services  are  difficult  to  uproot 
because  they  represent  tangible  evidence  of  public  service  deliv- 
ery, require  no  tampering  with  unfamiliar  rules  and  regulations, 
and  are  operationally  expedient  since  they  may  be  controlled 
directly  by  the  transit  authority. 

Richard  Bradley,  the  original  Executive  Director  of  GBTD, 
has  suggested  in  review  that  the  original  multimodal  service 
development  plan  may  have  been  compromised  by  GBTD's  inability  to 
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demonstrate  shared-ride  taxi  ( SRT ) as  a viable  alternative  to 
fixed-route  bus  in  the  early  planning  and  development  stages. 
The  initial  GBTD  plan  to  get  an  SRT  program  underway  in  the 
District  relied  on  infusion  of  capital  assistance  into  the 
sagging  local  taxi  industry.  By  revitalizing  the  dilapidated 
vehicle  supply,  GBTD  hoped  to  alter  taxi's  local  image  and  make 
it  appear  as  a viable  mode.  If  necessary,  GBTD  also  planned  to 
apply  user-side  subsidy  assistance  to  enhance  public  acceptance 
and  use  of  the  service  and  elicit  favorable  service  response  from 
the  industry. 

UMTA's  paratransit  funding  policy,  under  which  GBTD  hoped  to 
acquire  the  initial  capital  assistance  to  inaugurate  its  SRT 
program  plan,  was  under  review  during  the  early  SRT  planning 
stage.  Uncertainties  regarding  possible  funding  affected  the 
strength  and  scope  of  GBTD's  early  planning  efforts.  UMTA  was 
uncertain  about  beginning  a capital  subsidy  program  for  the 
private  taxi  industry,  and  even  the  industry  itself  did  not 
support  government  subsidies.  These  uncertainties  were  not 
resolved  until  November  of  1980,  when  UMTA  advised  GBTD  that  it 
would  not  be  able  to  fund  its  capital  assistance  request,  citing 
labor  complications  under  Section  13(c)  as  the  reason.  By  this 
time,  basic  fixed-route  services  were  already  in  operation  and 
planning  for  the  MiniMover  service  was  also  well  underway.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  possible  that,  in  addition  to  the  distraction 
caused  by  the  funding  delays,  the  GBTD  staff  did  not  sense  a 
critical  nature  to  the  timing  of  the  SRT  program  as  an  early 
service  development,  to  the  extent  that  SRT  may  now  prove  to  be 
more  difficult  to  implement.  The  staff  has  pursued  instead  a 
service  development  strategy  that  dispenses  as  much  service  as 
possible  in  the  short  run  to  maintain  community  goodwill,  and 
then  relies  upon  a cooperative  relationship  with  the  Executive 
Board  and  freedom  structured  into  the  13(c)  agreements  to  imple- 
ment new  services,  and,  if  necessary,  displace  existing  services 
when  new  services  become  viable.  This  approach  may  prove  to  be 
the  major  issue  in  the  eventual  success  or  failure  of  the  broker- 
age. Bradley  believed  that  the  development  of  GBTD  would  have 
been  different  if  the  SRT  alternative  had  been  viable  early  on, 
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and  suggests  that  a diversion  of  staff  resources  to  other  con- 
suming projects,  like  the  fixed-route  system  and  Fairfield,  may 
have  impeded  earlier  development  of  SRT.  This  observation  may  be 
translated  to  an  overall  caveat  in  a brokerage  approach,  where 
timing,  orchestration  and  proper  emphasis  are  extremely  important 
in  ensuring  that  options  are  not  foreclosed. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  fixed-route  and  MiniMover 
service  development  consumed  much  of  the  planning  staff’s 
interest  and  capability  through  the  fall  of  1980,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  situation  was  not  entirely  under  GBTD's  control.  In 
this  regard,  Bradley's  departure  from  GBTD  in  June  1979  was  an 
important  event.  As  Executive  Director  and  initial  project 
designer,  Bradley  wielded  significant  influence  with  the  Board, 
strengthened  by  his  acknowledged  talent  in  shaping  expectations 
and  painting  bright  scenarios.  His  management  style  also  often 
surprised  the  Board  when  they  learned  of  actions  taken  on  which 
they  had  not  been  briefed.  It  is  concluded  that  Bradley's  de- 
parture created  a strategic  void;  namely,  the  Board  was  becoming 
both  anxious  for  tangible  results  and  was  becoming  wary  of  plan- 
ning staff  activities  under  a management  that  often  appeared 
deceptive  to  them.  Therefore,  when  the  new  management  took  over, 
it  was  placed  under  scrutiny  and  pressure  to  begin  implementation 
of  services.  Several  observers  believe  that  the  departure  of 
Bradley  helped  force  the  transition  of  GBTD  from  primarily  a 
planning  agency  to  an  implementing  and  operating  agency. 

The  other  major  event  that  shaped  the  early  direction  of  the 
Transit  District  was  the  situation  in  Fairfield.  The  fuel  crisis 
in  the  summer  of  1979  brought  the  Fairfield  service  issues  to  an 
early  head.  Because  they  did  not  want  to  potentially  foreclose 
upon  service  development  opportunities  in  Fairfield,  GBTD 
advanced  its  priority  for  Fairfield  and  proceeded  with  design  of 
the  Minibus  service,  since  that  was  what  Fairfield  was  asking  for 
and  that  was  what  GBTD  was  in  best  position  to  provide  on  short 
notice.  A shared-ride  taxi  component  was  part  of  the  original  3- 
part  service  development  plan  for  Fairfield,  but  the  timing  of 
events  caused  GBTD  to  move  ahead  with  what  they  had  to  offer.  It 
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is  the  opinion  of  several  observers,  however,  that  even  given  the 
need  to  take  some  action,  GBTD's  design  effort  on  the  MiniMover 
was  perhaps  an  overstatement  of  the  planning  and  capital  re- 
sources actually  required  to  meet  the  Fairfield  obligation.  The 
MiniMover  service  development  resulted  in  a full-fledged,  area- 
wide fixed-route  system  with  extensive  off-peak  weekday  and  week- 
end service.  Considerable  staff  time  was  devoted  to  planning 
minute  routing  and  operational  details,  and  to  development  of  a 
sophisticated  fare  structure.  Again,  however,  relatively  little 
attention  was  given  to  estimation  of  demand  or  cost  effectiveness 
of  alternative  service  designs.  Fairfield's  mandate  to  GBTD,  as 
evidenced  in  the  service  development,  was  to  cover  as  much  of  the 
area  — spatially  and  temporally  — as  possible  with  the  available 
resources.  The  result  of  planning  to  such  a mandate  is  that  many 
markets  receive  thin  service  instead  of  few  potentially  lucra- 
tive markets  receiving  competitive  levels  of  service.  Indeed, 
the  Fairfield  MiniMover  service  has  been  unable  to  achieve  a cost 
recovery  rate  of  greater  than  15  percent  from  farebox  revenues, 
and  as  both  ridership  and  operating  budgets  from  the  State  have 
steadily  declined,  the  service  has  experienced  regular  cut-backs. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  level  of  planning  effort 
and  ultimate  design  of  the  MiniMover  accurately  reflected  the 
place  for  an  eventual  shared-ride  taxi  program,  either  in  Fair- 
field  or  in  the  region  as  a whole. 

To  the  extent  that  GBTD  is  now  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
not  realizing  its  multimodal  diversification  plan,  it  is  useful 
to  look  even  further  behind  the  events  described  above  and  see 
how  other,  more  fundamental  elements  may  have  contributed  to  the 
status  quo.  Probably  the  leading  consideration  is  the  political/ 
institutional  environment.  Virtually  all  transit  agencies  are 
answerable  to  an  advisory  board  and  must  also  gain  the  support  of 
local  political  leaders  when  developing  programs.  This  has  two 
primary  effects:  affecting  the  priority  and  scope  of  the 
agency's  activities;  and  affecting  the  rate  of  time  it  takes  to 
push  through  an  initiative.  Transit  boards  are  typically  com- 
prised of  lay  persons  who  are  concerned  and  influential  community 
representatives.  In  Bridgeport,  Board  members  have  typically 
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challenged  initiatives  from  the  standpoints  of  jurisdictional 
equity,  political  repercussions,  and  financial  prudence.  How- 
ever, these  review  procedures  have  often  caused  implicit  modifi- 
cations in  technical  design,  scope  or  timing  of  service  develop- 
ment plans,  though  they  may  not  have  been  overtly  intended  as 
such.  The  relationship  between  GBTD  and  its  Executive  Board  has 
gone  through  several  transitions.  As  discussed,  a policy  of 
openness  and  material  progress  was  placed  upon  the  planning  staff 
following  the  replacement  of  Rich  Bradley  by  Tom  Brigham.  The 
Board  wanted  to  see  progress  on  the  basic  systems,  and  to  be 
fully  informed  on  all  details.  So  GBTD's  new  management 
proceeded  with  the  policy  that  it  had  to  build  a good  faith 
reputation  with  the  Board  in  order  to  maintain  the  Board's  confi- 
dence and  support.  They  were  assisted  measurably  in  this  process 
by  an  inside  track  with  the  Board  Chairman,  Michael  Gratt,  the 
individual  who  initially  approached  Bradley  and  Clair  about  major 
transit  revitalization  in  Bridgeport.  The  planning  staff  deve- 
loped a strategy  for  working  ideas  through  Gratt,  who  would  then 
apply  his  dynamic  influence  to  sell  the  measures  to  the  other 
Board  members.  This  strategy  was  a reliable  and  expedient  way  of 
maintaining  progress  until  Gratt  suffered  a serious  decline  in 
health  in  mid-1981,  which  seemed  to  reduce  his  persistence, 
energy  level  and  influence  with  the  Board.  Regrettably,  since 
that  time,  GBTD  has  begun  to  push  for  Board  approval  on  some  of 
its  major  innovations  and  for  staff  hirings  to  support  these 
programs,  but  has  received  little  support  from  the  Board  for 
either.  Time  will  tell  whether  this  situation  will  resolve 
itself,  and  whether  Gratt  plays  a major  role  in  the  process. 

Local  politics,  per  se,  appear  to  have  had  a surprisingly 
minor  direct  effect  on  the  evolution  of  the  GBTD  program.  Of 
course,  the  extent  to  which  individual  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  may  be  influenced  by  political  pressures  in  the  jurisdic- 
tions they  represent  may  be  the  real  undercurrent  of  local  poli- 
tics to  which  GBTD  must  react.  Local  elected  officials  have 
exerted  little  direct  force,  however,  partly  because  the  local- 
ities contribute  little  or  no  money  to  the  operation  of  GBTD.  It 
does  appear  that  the  initiatives  for  the  Fairfield  MiniMover  and 
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the  Human  Service  Transportation  Consortium  (HSTC)  were  at  least 
partially  driven  by  political  forces,  and  staging  of  these  events 
had  considerable  impact  on  the  timing  of  other  activities.  Fair- 
field  officials  were  aided  by  the  energy  shortage  of  1979  in 
capturing  GBTD's  attention  for  service  development  in  their  com- 
munity, although  this  constituted  more  of  a passive  than  an 
active  political  pressure.  GBTD  proposed  action  rather  than  lose 
the  Fairfield  opportunity,  but  was  placed  under  no  intentional 
duress.  The  community  did  act  out  a preference  for  minibus 
service;  however,  this  idea  was  in  harmony  with  GBTD's  capacity 
and  interests.  After  ignition,  the  level  of  attention  devoted  to 
MiniMover  design  was  propelled  largely  by  staff  interests. 

GBTD's  focus  on  the  elderly  and  handicapped  consortium 
(HSTC)  was  driven  by  the  futility  of  the  Bridgeport's  Coordinated 
System.  The  City  of  Bridgeport's  Department  of  Aging  was  having 
a difficult  time  as  lead  agency  in  operating  that  service,  which 
was  causing  the  City  to  realize  both  cost  and  image  problems 
associated  with  poor  service  delivery.  GBTD  was  asked  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  to  assume  control  of  the  service,  which  subse- 
quently led  to  a concerted  effort  to  identify  less  restrictive 
alternatives.  This  pressure  resulted  in  the  allocation  of  staff 
resources  to  the  problem,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an 
effective  long-run  solution,  and  not  to  mete  out  an  executive 
order . 

The  more  pervasive,  less  obvious  type  of  political  pressure 
experienced  by  GBTD  has  been  the  influence  on  service  design 
itself.  Political  forces  have  a way  of  dictating  where  and  when 
services  will  be  provided,  how  frequently,  and  at  what  price. 
These  are  not  pressures  unique  to  Bridgeport.  However,  an  impor- 
tant though  unstated  aspect  of  this  demonstration  has  been  to 
identify  and  confront  some  of  the  major  real-world  forces  that 
have  constrained  transit  in  the  past.  Transit  as  an  equity 
device  and  transit  as  an  economic  enterprise  are  concepts  that 
generally  operate  at  cross  purposes.  GBTD  was  certainly  not 
immune  to  these  forces,  just  because  of  the  demonstration.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  little  progress  has  been  made,  either 
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through  the  presentation  of  analytic  arguments  or  through  politi- 
cal negotiation,  to  change  these  traditional  outcomes.  Because 
it  felt  it  was  making  tentative  plans,  working  with  limited  re- 
sources, and  attempting  to  build  confidence  and  goodwill,  eco- 
nomic study  of  alternative  service  strategies  was  not  undertaken 
by  GBTD.  As  a related  effect,  initial  plans  for  a comprehensive, 
on-going  market  research  program  to  support  these  types  of  analy- 
sis never  materialized.  Hence,  the  planning  staff  has  not  been 
in  a position  to  present  a "hard  line"  of  reasoning  to  the  Board 
to  support  unconventional  concepts,  but  concludes  that  such  an 
approach  would  have  been  ineffectual  in  that  environment. 

Another  type  of  problem  that  has  affected  the  Transit  Dis- 
trict's progress  in  implementing  its  overall  plan,  a problem  that 
also  has  political  overtones,  is  the  strategy  of  fund  management. 
An  efficient  manager  generally  attempts  to  gain  the  maximum 
distance  from  his  resources.  A transit  manager  with  access  to 
capital  and  operating  grants  will  have  his  competence  measured  by 
the  leverage  he  can  get  from  those  external  dollars.  If  the 
manager  does  not  make  use  of  all  the  external  resources  available 
to  his  organization  and  the  community,  he  is  not  doing  his  job 
effectively.  This  is  especially  true  with  operating  subsidies. 
Even  the  services  in  Bridgeport,  which  was  to  be  a model  transit 
system,  were  planned  knowing  that  they  would  lose  money,  and 
were  planned  and  operated  up  to  the  limit  where  the  District 
could  make  use  of  all  available  subsidy  resources.  GBTD's  fixed 
route  system  recovers  47  percent  of  its  costs  from  the  farebox, 
which  is  better  than  most  existing  systems.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a system  that  was  planned  on  the  premise  of  losing  money,  and 
GBTD  planners  would  have  been  remiss  if  they  had  not  put  out  the 
maximum  service  their  subsidy  dollars  would  buy  for  their  con- 
stituency. However,  to  do  so  paints  an  incorrect  picture  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  particular  service  element  to  local  offi- 
cials and  the  community,  further  entrenching  its  hold.  In  Fair- 
field,  the  situation  was  even  more  perverse  and  illustrative.  By 
tapping  an  additional  source  of  matching  funds  in  the  form  of 
contributions  from  Fairfield,  GBTD  was  able  to  leverage  still 
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more  Federal  funds,  thus  enhancing  its  service  offering  to  Fair- 
field.  In  effect,  thanks  to  the  subsidy  leverage,  the  Fairfield 
community  is  able  to  furnish  a dollar's  worth  of  service  for 
every  15  cents  of  its  own  contribution.  Clearly,  such  leverage 
has  considerable  effect  on  the  type  and  amount  of  service  the 
community  is  willing  to  provide,  and  on  the  efficiency  it  is 
willing  to  tolerate.  Whether  the  Transit  District  and  the 
brokerage  test  were  better  off,  in  the  long  run,  for  freely  using 
these  subsidy  resources  is  unclear.  Certainly  they  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  their  board  why  they  did  not. 
What  the  Bridgeport  experience  does  indicate  is  that  innovation 
is  more  difficult  when  there  exist  artificial  forces  that  distort 
the  true  cost,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  providing  certain 
types  of  service. 

On  the  subject  of  funding  aspects,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  GBTD's  overall  goal  of  an  integrated,  multimodal 
transportation  may  have  been  compromised  by  the  number  of  grants 
themselves.  In  other  words,  one  must  ask  whether  the  large 
number  of  grants  acquired  by  the  Transit  District  caused  them  to 
be  "spread  too  thin,"  in  terms  of  too  many  obligations  and 
avenues  for  staff  diversion.  After  due  consideration,  however, 
this  hypothesis  does  not  seem  to  explain  the  current  state  of 
affairs  at  GBTD.  The  critical  feature  of  the  brokerage  plan  was 
to  act  fast  and  apply  enough  resources  to  create  a new,  rational 
infrastructure  in  the  environment  which  was  regarded  as  a "clean 
institutional  slate",  before  contemporary  institutional  con- 
straints could  set  in.  Owing  to  paratransit  funding  quirks,  GBTD 
was  not  able  to  implement  its  entire  basic  service  plan,  includ- 
ing shared-ride  taxi,  at  the  outset.  They  opted,  without  choice, 
to  implement  the  other  basic  services,  hoping  to  phase-in  the 
shared-ride  taxi  gradually,  when  time  permitted.  What  appears  to 
have  resulted  is  that  the  conventional  institutional  forces 
closed  in  very  quickly.  The  availability  of  Section  3 and 
Section  5 funds  led  the  Executive  Board  and  the  planning  staff 
into  the  extensive  regional  fixed-route  transit  development  pro- 
gram. Once  regional  coverage  was  established,  the  Board  became 
very  cautious  regarding  innovative  service  development. 
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especially  shared-ride  taxi.  It  is  concluded  that  this  major 
block  occurred  very  early,  long  before  major  grants  came  in  and 
planning  staff  became  preoccupied  with  peripheral,  and  possibly 
personal,  projects.  Furthermore,  planning  staff  who  were 
involved  in  projects  that  held  significant  personal  interest  were 
not  part  of  this  "core"  service  development  function,  specific- 
ally in  the  case  of  community  and  economic  development,  pricing, 
MIS  development,  the  inner-city  demonstration,  and  the  service 
standards/performance  evaluation  project.  Pursuit  of  these  and 
other  "non-essential"  grants  do  not  appear  to  have  constrained 
GBTD  from  its  basic  service  development  program. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  affected  the  pattern  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  brokerage  demonstration  through  this  interim  stage 
has  been  the  delay  in  implementing  the  District's  MIS  system.  In 
his  initial  plan,  Bradley  envisioned  that  an  MIS  system  would 
significantly  enhance  the  management  capability  of  the  brokerage. 
In  review,  Bradley  has  suggested  that  delays  in  MIS  implementa- 
tion may  be  a major  factor  behind  the  brokerage's  inadequate 
progress  in  some  areas.  Bradley  believed  that  the  MIS  would  give 
the  planning  staff  several  capabilities  including  a tighter  rein 
on  projects  (perhaps  limiting  the  effort  on  Fairfield),  and  an 
almost  space-age  planning  ability,  in  terms  of  computer-assisted 
design  and  optimization  of  alternatives.  He  concluded  that  this 
assistance  would  have  put  the  planning  staff  on  more  solid  ground 
when  negotiating  courses  of  action  with  the  Board.  A variety  of 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  slow  progress  with  the  MIS. 
Funding  for  system  development  was  not  realized  until  May  1980, 
at  which  time  transit  service  development  programs  were  well 
underway  and  the  MIS  project  manager  was  heavily  involved  in 
development  of  accounting  systems  for  the  administrative  com- 
ponent of  GBTD.  It  is  not  clear  that  earlier  availability  of  the 
MIS  would  have  materially  changed  events.  The  Demonstration 
Program  Manager,  Lance  Grenzeback,  does  not  feel  that  the  type  of 
information  that  could  be  obtained  from  an  MIS  would  have  allowed 
any  greater  control  over  individual  project  managers  or  their 
projects  than  has  existed  through  much  of  his  tenure.  Nor  does 
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he  feel  that  the  best  possible  technical  data  would  have  con- 
tributed much  to  winning  or  losing  planning  issues  with  the 
Board.  He  believes  that  these  issues  are  really  based  on  local 
politics,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  mistakes  have  to 
be  made,  and  the  results  presented,  before  data  means  anything  in 
such  arguments.  Regarding  the  interactive,  dynamic  design  capa- 
bility, the  planning  staff  views  such  a capability  as  a popu- 
larly-held misconception  of  what  an  MIS  system  really  does. 

Another  important  element  contributing  to  the  evolution  of 
the  brokerage  is  the  staff  itself.  Individual  backgrounds  and 
experience,  working  styles,  and  even  personalities,  may  have  much 
to  do  with  project  outcomes.  An  important  personality  factor  is 
the  contrast  noted  between  the  original  leadership  of  Bradley  and 
Clair,  and  the  subsequent  leadership  of  Brigham  and  Grenzeback. 
These  two  administrations  have  had  different  effects  with  the 
Board  and  with  the  planning  staff.  Bradley's  departure  from 
GBTD,  just  as  the  Board  was  getting  hungry  for  progress,  placed 
an  immediate  burden,  if  not  a suspicion,  on  his  successor, 
Brigham.  This  meant  that  the  new  administration  had  to  make 
discernable  progress  and  had  to  proceed  at  a pace  and  at  a level 
of  transparency  that  was  comfortable  to  the  Board.  Brigham  was 
encouraged  to  manage  with  a conservative  style,  which  seems  more 
natural  for  him,  in  contrast  to  Bradley's  more  flamboyant  style. 
The  Board's  conservatism  often  dragged  out  many  project  develop- 
ment activities,  and  proved  to  be  a major  source  of  frustration 
to  the  planning  staff,  which  the  staff  maintains  has  curbed  its 
spontaneity  and  made  it  more  detail-conscious. 

The  other  major  problem  related  to  personnel  was  the  adjust- 
ment that  had  to  be  made  to  incorporate  Lance  Grenzeback  when  he 
arrived  as  demonstration  manager  in  April  1980.  By  that  time 
most  of  the  key  planning  staff  had  been  hired  and  were  intensely 
involved  in  projects — most  of  which  were  projects  in  which  they 
had  a direct  personal  interest.  When  Grenzeback  arrived  with  the 
assigned  task  of  synthesizing  operations,  he  was  perceived  as 
still  another  bureaucratic  cog  in  the  way  of  progress.  Moreover, 
a number  of  resident  staff  members  felt  that  he  had  inadequate 
background  in  transportation  planning  to  offer  them  enlightened 
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management,  and  felt  that  his  intermediate  position  served 
chiefly  to  restrict  their  freedom  on  projects  and  to  cut  them  off 
from  their  previous  advisor,  Tom  Brigham,  who  was  to  be  freed  to 
spend  more  time  managing  the  overall  Transit  District.  It 
required  some  time  for  Grenzeback  to  establish  credibility  and 
implement  management  systems  that  coalesced  these  disparate 
interests,  talents,  and  personalities  into  a controlled  work 
program.  While  Grenzeback's  management  systems  now  efficiently 
operate  the  brokerage  and  keep  it  substantially  on-course,  indi- 
vidual project  managers  still  attempt  to  exert  control  over  the 
priorities,  schedules,  and  level  of  detail  on  their  respective 
projects,  and  are  successful  to  the  extent  of  their  seniority, 
enthusiasm,  and  link  to  the  funding  agency  awarding  the  grant. 
It  appears  that  these  freedoms  are  unavoidable  where  there  exist 
strong^personalities,  and  where  program  focus  is  shifting  over 
time.  As  stated  previously,  however,  it  is  not  clear  that  these 
personal  factors  have  had  a pronounced  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
the  brokerage. 

In  summary,  the  Greater  Bridgeport  Transit  District  has 
still  not  completed  its  evolution.  The  project  is  due  to  run  at 
least  through  June  of  1984.  The  desired  focus  of  the  planning 
staff  for  the  second  half  is  on  innovation,  most  particularly  the 
shared-ride  taxi  program  and  the  employment-centered  bus,  and 
eventually  a diversified  service  network.  Several  options  are 
being  considered  for  stimulating  the  SRT  program,  most  notably  by 
contract  deployment  through  the  HSTC  or  as  part  of  the  inner-city 
demonstration,  and  perhaps  with  encouragement  from  user-side 
subsidies.  The  more  likely  growth  plan  for  the  second  phase, 
however,  will  find  the  District  continuing  to  experiment  with 
refinements  in  its  existing  services  and  management  systems.  The 
combination  of  political/ institutional  constraints  and  a possibly 
suppressed  market  for  transit  may  prevent  the  Bridgeport  project 
from  ever  realizing  its  major  goal  of  multi-modal  innovation  and 
integration . 

There  is,  however,  a great  deal  to  be  learned  from  the 
Bridgeport  experience  in  terms  of  the  potential  for  innovative 
service  planning  and  management  in  the  face  of  contemporary 
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institutional  constraints.  Brokerage  is  a broad  concept. 
Brokerage  in  Bridgeport  has  involved  application  of  considerable 
resources,  of  a magnitude  not  typically  available  to  the  average 
transit  agency,  to  try  a great  variety  of  service  and  management 
innovations.  Clearly  much  of  this  work  was  experimental,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  results  and  the  costs.  Brokerage  in  the  more 
transferable  sense  is  much  more  pragmatic.  It  represents  a 
continuous  search  for  innovation  and  improvement  in  the  delivery 
of  mass  transportation  services,  to  increase  their  serviceabil- 
ity, usage,  and  cost  recovery.  A major  staff  and  budget  is  not 
required  to  pursue  such  a program  under  normal  circumstances,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  simply  necessary  for  existing  staff  to 
broaden  their  awareness  of  concepts,  techniques,  constraints  and 
resources.  Special  skills  can  be  acquired  on  an  as-needed  basis, 
as  Bridgeport  demonstrated.  Funding  for  most  improvements  can  be 
realized  under  Section  3 or  Section  5,  and  aggressive  agencies 
can  probably  find  support  under  the  Section  8 program  or  the 
relatively  new  Section  4 ( i ) Innovative  Methods  program.  Bridge- 
port has  performed  a valuable  service  in  not  only  piloting 
several  potentially  valuable  concepts,  but  in  identifying  the 
major  constraints  to  implementation.  This  knowledge  should  help 
sharpen  the  focus  and  reduce  the  effort  of  would-be  users  of  the 
brokerage  approach. 
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